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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


BRITISH statesmen understand some questions better than 
French statesmen, but on other questions the latter are 
; more intelligent than the former. It is to 
oe ki the advantage of both countries that the 
eace-making 
lead should be taken in common concerns 
by the Government with the keenest appreciation of the 
problem to be solved. It cannot be said that the Entente 
has shone in making peace as it shone in making war, for 
the reason that whereas in war stern necessity compelled 
the subordination of political ambitions and political exi- 
gencies to military necessities—the Amateur Strategist 
ultimately deferring to the Professional Strategist—in peace 
the politicians rule the roost without anyone to say them 
nay. Every national interest lies at the mercy of their 
whims and vagaries. They speak in the name of their 
nation and act on its behalf, frequently without having 
received any mandate for the particular policies they 


pursue, which may be diametrically opposed to the senti- 


ments of the communities they momentarily misrepresent. 
There are no known means of saving a democracy from its 
democrats, who, before being brought to book, may inflict 
incalculable harm on everything within their ambit. It 
were superfluous to emphasize the injury unwittingly 
inflicted on the cause of civilization by President Wilson. 
The ugly story is convincingly told in a passionless publica- 
tion from the pen of his former Secretary of State, which, 
though exclusively American in standpoint, helps us to 
estimate the havoc wrought on Europe by the unhappy 
accident of the United States being represented at the 
Paris Peace Conference by a spokesman whose rhetoric was 
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out of all proportion to his practical or constructive ability, 
In President Wilson’s eyes the world was made for the 
Fourteen Points, not the Fourteen Points for the world, 
These were presented to the Allies as an American programme 
and treated as such by the Conference, though they subse- 
quently proved to be even less acceptable in the United 
States than in Europe and the Americans have since washed 
their hands of the whole business, leaving the brunt of 
liquidating the Peace to fall on France, Britain, Italy, 
Belgium and other nations who likewise bore the brunt 
of the war. 


TuE self-elimination of the American factor should, at any 
rate, enable the Allies to make a fresh start. It encourages 
ingraimed between England and France, upon whose 
cordial co-operation the peace of the world now depends 
more than ever before. British statesmanship blundered 
in backing President Wilson against M. Clemenceau on 
questions of vital import to France, though of secondary 
interest to the United States. This mistaken policy was 
inspired by the ingrained delusion of our Elder Statesmen 
that such special ties unite this country to the other great 
‘“* English-speaking nation’ that from their common effort 
in war would arise an Anglo-American Alliance for the 
perpetuation of peace—the League of Nations being hailed 
as opening the door to that brilliant mirage. There never 
was the remotest prospect of its realization, but those 
who chase rainbows are inexhaustible, and impervious to 
the brutal facts of the world in which they live. The solitary 
effect of this one-sided Anglo-American illusion—which 
never penetrated the American Peace Delegation—was 
to cause us for the time being to diverge from ou 
natural Allies, the French. M. Clemenceau made no con: 
cealment of his surprise at frequently finding himself 
obstructed by President Wilson and Mr. Lloyd George, 
the former wishing to make Europe conform to his theories, 
while the latter desired to say ‘“‘ditto’’ to the former. Both 
elected to discount the French as “ unreasonable ”’ in the 


us to plead for a better division of labour’ 
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Press they controlled and to treat their claims for Reparation 
accordingly. As we now realize, the United States and the 
British Empire would both have fared better at the Peace 
table had Presidents and Prime Ministers remained at home, 
leaving the unfamiliar task of treaty-making to M. Clemen- 
ceau and a body of international experts. The plight of 
Europe would be immeasurably brighter than it is, and 
at least Civilization would be relieved of any further danger 
from Kultur. In other words, the Peace Conference would 
have attained its main objective, which was not to end all 
wars, but to end one particular war and to make one 
particular aggression, humanly speaking, impossible. 


Amonc subjects that French statesmen understand and 
that British statesmen misunderstand is—the Germans. 

That is not to suggest that all French poli- 
ABC ticlans are experts in Boche psychology— 
far from it, vide the case of M. Caillaux, as of others 
less notorious—but the most intelligent Frenchmen read 
their neighbours beyond the Rhine like a book, conspicu- 
ously M. Clemenceau, M. Delcassé, M. Poincaré. They are 
less easily bamboozled than ours, because less amenable to 
Teutonic suggestion. There are undeniably able and dis- 
tinguished men sitting on the four Front Benches of our 
two Houses of Parliament who are skilful on many political 
topics. But not one has begun to master the ABC of this 
problem, nor will they do so, so long as they persist in regard- 
ing the Germans as people like ourselves, who happen to 
speak a different language and to live in a different country. 
The war has taught “the man in the street’ something 
about the Germans which he did not previously know. 
That it has taught nothing to “the man in the Cabinet ” 
or the ex-Cabinet is proved by the constant appeals of our 
public men to the sweet reasonableness, the good feeling, 
the sense of fairplay in the Fatherland—qualities of which 
Germans are not only devoid, but which they despise. Mr. 
Lloyd George’s admirers never weary of lauding what they 
describe as his “‘ uncanny instinct,” which enables him to 
divine what is passing in the minds of those with whom 
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he is dealing. He certainly displays extraordinary shrewd- 
ness in domestic public controversies, but never in any 
discussion with the Germans. Conceive a man of intelli- 
gence appealing to Prussians to pay up what they owe on 
account of the ruin they have inflicted on their neighbours! 


Yet this was the burden of our Prime Minister’s song at ~ 


the last International Conference in London. You might 
as well urge a burglar to disgorge because he had captured 
too much plate. Indeed, you would have more chance of 
softening the heart of a British burglar than of affecting 
that of the Boche. Mr.’ Lloyd George informed Dr. Simons 
and his colleagues, “I think it is advisable that the German 
public should be informed as to the character and extent 
of the devastation wrought ’’—we can almost hear the 
chuckle of the German General Staff and the Industrial 
Junker, who avowedly organized devastation for the express 
purpose of crippling France. No feature of German mili- 
tary policy was more popular with the masses than Fright- 
fulness in its most annihilating form. It killed several birds 
with one stone. After detailing the arithmetic of destruc- 
tion—without intending to make propaganda for the Hohen- 


zollerns—the British Prime Minister made a series of state- © 


ments unsurpassed in the history of gaffes. They demonstrate 
that, however supreme among parliamentarians, he should 
never open his mouth in the presence of Germans, upon 
whom his every remark has precisely the opposite effect to 
that desired. 


WE ask our readers to take the following passages serzatum 
from the Prime Minister’s eloquent indictment of German 

policy presented to the German Delegation 
Mr. Lloyd in London on March 3rd, and to imagine its 
ee effect on the German public, always remem- 

bering that the German public is the 
antithesis of the British public in almost every particular, 
especially in its worship of . efficiency and effectiveness. 
Germany makes war in order to destroy, and this is what 
she is told when it is over by the enemy: 


I [Mr. Lloyd George] have passed through this devastated area pretty well 
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from one end to the other, and it is perfectly appalling. The very soil is 
churned up and destroyed. A good deal of this devastation was wrought 
through bombardments &nd movements of war. But an incredible amount 
of damage was done deliberately with a view to destroy essential means of 
production. This is true both of France and of Belgium. 


The speaker next unwittingly paid homage to one of 
Germany’s war heroes: 


In the words of General von Bissing at the first meeting of the German 
Economic Mission to Belgium on June 19, 1915—these are his words: “‘ The 
object being to provide that Belgium’s recovering industry should not prejudice 
German industry ’’; great factories were wantonly destroyed, the machinery 
shattered, sometimes essential complicated mechanism, which it would take 
a long time to replace, removed, bridges, concrete foundations, blast furnaces 
destroyed by. dynamite, apparatus destroyed by oxyhydrogen flames, merely in 
order to cripple French and Belgian industries and to make it impossible for 
them to compete with German industries when the war was over. 


Mr. Lloyd George added : 


I can supply the German Delegation with a large number of cases of this 
kind. There is a very numerous class of cases where machinery and equipment 
were broken up in order to furnish Germany with metal. Many of the mines 
in the North of France were deliberately destroyed with a view to making it 
impossible to work them for years—not by bombardment, but by deliberate 
acts of destruction. The machinery in many of the textile and other factories 
was either destroyed or essential equipment taken away. 

Take the case of the French flax industry, a most important industry in 
France. This was practically wiped out by the process of destroying all the 
machinery, so that Germany, which supplied France before the war to the 
extent of 8-5 per cent., now supplies 50 per cent. of the flax products. Take 
the case of the blast furnaces and the rolling mills in Belgium. They were 
deliberately blown up by dynamite, the place left in ruins, so that when the 
war was over Belgian industry would take years to be in a position to compete 
with Germany. I can supply many other cases where factories in Belgium 
and France which constitute a menace to their competitors in Germany were 
deliberately put out of action. 


Having demonstrated the damage done abroad, the Allied 
orator emphasized the immunity of the Fatherland: 


On the other hand, the houses of Germany, with comparatively few excep- 
tions in East Prussia, have sustained no damage; the factories of Germany 
are quite intact. ‘The moment the war was over they were free to manufacture 
their fabrics and to sell them to the world, while their rivals had their factories 
and workshops destroyed and their machinery removed or broken up. 

Therefore, unless reparation is made by Germany, it means that the victors 
will pay the price of defeat and the vanquished will reap the fruits of victory. 
. . » But this does not represent the whole of the devastation wrought as a result 
of the war provoked by the German Imperial Government. I have not given 
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the figures for Italy ; I have not given the whole of the figures for Great Britain, 
I have simply taken these as samples of the destruction which took place. There 
is the destruction of millions of tons of mercantile shipping. Britain, a country 
more dependent on its shipping than any other, had 8,000,000 tons sent to the 
bottom of the sea. 


The Germans were next invited to consider the loss of life 
sustained by the Allies: 


But this summary is incomplete without reference to the still more poignant 
and devastating loss inflicted upon the Allied countries by the killing and the 
crippling of multitudes of their young and vigorous men in the prime of their 
strength. France lost 1,400,000 in killed and has to pay pensions to 3,500,000 
people. The British Empire lost 1,000,000 in killed, and the crippled who are 
drawing pensions number about 1,700,000. I have not by me the figures for 
Italy and Belgium. ‘These casualties represent not merely a loss to the country 
of real strength and capacity for wealth production, but a heavy annual burden 
upon the resources of the country to maintain dependents and the crippled and 
the maimed who cannot earn a living for themselves. 

France alone and Great Britain alone in this respect each bears an annual 
burden which is almost three times the amount of the whole annual payment 
now offered by Germany to meet the claim of reparation for damages of all 
kinds. Germany no doubt has suffered from the war, but in loss of life it is 
not comparable in proportion to the population with that sustained by France, 
and as to the material damage, the devastation in East Prussia is trivial compared 
with that which has been inflicted on France. 


In a subsequent passage of similar tenor Mr. Lloyd 
George succeeded in hitting the nail on the head when he 
said, “‘I cannot understand the psychology,” etc. The 
author of this oration—which is redolent of Philip Kerr— 
never will. 


With all this gigantic injury, what is now offered to France, staggering under 
the load of expenditure cast upon her by her war debt, and by this wanton 
destruction which made of her richest provinces a hideous wilderness of ruin and 
despair, with the urgent need that she should rebuild shattered homes, restore 
factories which are the sole means of livelihood for the poor people who had 
endured for five years the horrors of war in their devastated provinces, and with 
her enormous pension liabilities added on to the rest ? What is offered to Britain, 
with her gigantic debt and a pension list incurred in enforcing a treaty which her 
King signed with the King of Prussia, but which was broken by the latter's 
descendants ? What is offered to Italy and to Belgium, to relieve their burdens ? 
What is offered ? Not one-fourth of the sum required to repair the damage, 
and that only on condition that those who need it most find it out of their own 
pockets first on highly privileged terms, when they can with difficulty raise 
money in their own markets to carry on the essential work of government. 

That is the offer. JI cannot understand the psychology (our italics) which 
permits the representatives of a country whose Government was responsible 
for the most devastating war the world has ever seen to come solemnly with 
such terms to a conference with the representatives of the countries that have 
been the victims of that devastation, 
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As Wilhelm IT, Hindenburg, Ludendorff and Co. must have 
ejaculated on reading this striking vindication of German 
militarism from the militarist standpoint, 
** That is our case, which has never been so 
well stated. We make war to win, if possible, 
but, win or lose, we see to it that the enemy suffers more 
than Germany.” Englishmen must not complain that 
Mr. Lloyd George, living in the comparatively “soft” 
atmosphere of Whitehall and Westminster, should innocently 
confirm the Prussian in his Prussianism, though it argues 
a certain lack of imagination. Substantially all our respon- 
sible statesmen are in ‘the same boat. Lord Curzon, a man 
of exceptional knowledge of many subjects and extra- 
ordinary industry, knows no more of Germany and the 
Germans than other brilliant men of great and varied gifts, 
eg. Lord Birkenhead, Mr. Winston Churchill, Sir Robert 
Horne, Mr. Balfour and many others, who between them 
know almost everything barring this one subject, on which 
they stand about where Lord Haldane stood before the war. 
It is serious for them and tragic for the country, which has 
already paid enough for the invincible incapacity of its rulers 
to speak and act in the only way that Prussianized Germany 
understands. Coalition Ministers are not worse than 
others. It is not a political or party question. It is a 
Parliamentary disease. Mr. Asquith, it is true, for brief 
moments at long intervals understood the Germans. 
Viscount Grey may still do so, but as Independent Liberals 
they must perforce keep in step with the Westminster 
Gazette and swallow the gospel according to Mr. Keynes. 
The moral of it all is that British statesmanship should 
stand aside from inter-Allied issues beyond its ken, con- 
fining itself to those on which it is competent, leaving 
questions in which its incompetence is established by use 
and wont to be dealt with by those Allies who have been 
proved by events to have interpreted Germany correctly, 
even when they dared differ from Downing Street. 


“That is 
Our Case” 


As “it’s an ill wind that blows nobody any good,”’ we permit 
ourselves to hope that the absorption of the British Cabinet 
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in domestic affairs will enable the French Government to 
take the helm at the new crisis that has arisen in the 

relations of the Allies with Germany. These 
ll wins [eCUrring. crises are the product of one cause— 

Allied wobbling and Allied weakness, which 
tempt the enemy—who remains an enemy in peace as in 
war—to try to wriggle out of the Treaty ot Versailles, 
the radical defect of which, as may be gathered from Mr, 
Lloyd George’s allocution, quoted on a _ previous page, 
is that it leaves Great Britain, France and the other 
victorious Allies too weak and beaten Germany too strong, 
Unhappily, British policy, or rather want of policy, has 
convinced the Germans that they have only to sham dead 
sufficiently and to play the pathetic—when not doing the 
truculent—-in order to separate this sentimental country 
from those “ruthless”? French who are such taskmasters 
as to demand the enforcement of the provisions of the 


treaty signed by Germany as well as ourselves, and which 


the Germans hope with our aid to transmute into the usual 
“scrap of paper.’”? What Germany considers proper terms 
for the winner of a war to impose on the loser may be 
read in the documents respectively dictated to helpless 
Russia at Brest-Litovsk and to equally helpless Rumania 
at Bukarest. Against the harshness of these terms no 
audible remonstrance was raised by any section of the 
German people, though there was some complaint that 
Germany had not got more out of the Bolsheviks. When 
the unfortunate Rumanian diplomats complained of con- 
ditions which were described in a White Paper at the time 


as calculated to make that country ‘“‘a convict settlement,” 


they were silenced by the statement that the Treaty of 
Bukarest was mild compared with the treaty that would 
be imposed on “‘the Western Powers” on the inevitable 
German victory. Such is the Power, such is the People, 
on whose behalf our Progressive Press, our Progressive 
Politicians, to say nothing of Coalition “‘ mugs ”’ and Coalition 
mugwumps, are working overtime so that Germany may 
be “spared”? the humiliation of executing the Treaty of 
Versailles, which lets her off so lightly that the only doubt. 
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is as to the exact date when she. will be ready to resume 
the interrupted adventure of 1914-18. 


‘6 99 66 


So far from France having been “ exacting, greedy ” or 
“ynreasonable,” as certain organs inspired by Downing 
Street—plus the entire Press that advocated 
the desertion of France in 1914—-would have 
their readers believe, our Allies have displayed exemplary 
patience under continual provocation. M. Briand, the 
present French Prime Minister, who at moments has been 
almost too moderate—the Germans invariably misread 
moderation—is entitled to insist, as he does in a timely 
interview with the Morning Post Paris Correspondent (see 
Morning Post, April 23rd), on the eve of another of the 
untoward Conferences at Lympne— 


“ Exacting ” 


Whatever our adversaries may say, we have manifested in defence of our 
rights, of our legitimate rights, unusual broadmindedness. We ask, as we 
have always asked, only for justice—that is to say, the carrying out of the 
Treaty of Versailles. 


M. Briand pointed out that the French experts had suggested 
the concessions at the Brussels Conference, while at a 
subsequent Paris Conference the French Government had 
agreed to a substantial reduction in the indemnity to be 
paid to France. The single result had been that Germany 
had tried to sow dissension among the Allies, to procrastinate, 
to whittle away the treaty, to make derisory counter- 
proposals. As usual, patience and tolerance had _ been 
interpreted in Berlin as weakness, but once more the Germans 
were mistaken. The French Prime Minister proceeded to 
define the issues with that lucidity of which he is a past 
master, thereby rendering conspicuous service to this country, 
whose people, like its Government, had been too preoccupied 
with matters nearer home to realize the effrontery with 
which Germany was exploiting our coal crisis, to which 
we may be sure German agents are not total strangers. 
We trust M. Briand realizes that he expresses the views 
of unofficial England as well as those of official France, 
as he would speedily learn could he penetrate beyond 
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the narrow world of which alone foreign statesmen have 
cognizance when they cross the Channel. 


WHATEVER may happen at Lympne, which is scarcely the 
spot that would have been chosen by patriotic Englishmen 
ae an for ~~ particular purpose, it is a great gain 
to have the air cleared by this authoritative 
exposé from M. Briand, to whom, rather than to the author 
of “the Trading Agreement’? with the Russian Soviet, 
Britons, as well as Frenchmen, look for the vindication 
of their claims. This is what the French Prime Minister 
told his interlocutor of the Morning Post: 


On May Ist Germany will stand in default. Her fate is in her own hands, 
She knows full well, however, that we have right on our side, and she also 
knows that we are now determined to make use of might to secure payment 
of our debt. And we shall have all the necessary energy to compel respect 
for the rights of France. 

The essential points, the primordial facts of the whole situation, let me 
once more repeat, are and always will be these—Germany was responsible 
for the war; she was vanquished ; she must make reparation. 

The great German financial experts pretend that she is not in a position 
to pay. That is obviously false. When we cease talking and begin to act 
Germany will suddenly discover faculties of payment which she professes to 
be unable to detect at present. Four facts alone prove the falsity of German 
allegations that she is insolvent: Germany has no foreign debt; her taxation 
is greatly inferior to ours; her population is much larger ; and, paradoxically 
enough, defeated Germany is to-day in a much better economic condition 
than we who are victorious. Then for what reason should we pity her ? 

France has claims against Germany, and she has the right to enforce them. 
We shall seize Germany’s assets, and these, with the whole economic resources 
of the Reich, shall be the guarantee for the payment of her debt. 


Our readers will know more of this Conference than we 
do, and it is always hazardous to guess Mr. Lloyd George's 
attitude on any international issue. There are, however, 
simple and sufficient tests of the success or failure of any 
Anglo-French meeting. Has it brought the Allies nearer 
to one another or separated them? Js the British Govern- 
ment backing the French Government in enforcing the 
common claim, or is Downing Street bringing fresh grist 
to the German mill and colouring the legend of ‘‘ Perfide 
Albion”? Or, again, are the Allies to be incommoded by 
the unsought counsel of the United States, who apparently 
claims all the advantages that would have accrued had the 


ive 
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Senate honoured the signature of President Wilson, as 
well as those derivable from its repudiation ? 


As the Coalition is divided on every question, great and 
small, we live in an atmosphere of perpetual compromise. 
Each faction has to surrender something 
vital of its principles to induce its bedfellow 
to follow suit. So far from having ‘“ the best Government 
of the best men of all Parties,” we get their very worst, just 
as a compound of languages is more hideous than any com- 
ponent tongue—Yiddish is beautiful as compared with 
Volapuk. Coalition is, in fact, a combination of the vices 
of both Parties—Tory stupidity and Whig wobbling. Either 
a wholehearted Conservative policy or even an out-and-out 
Radical policy—respectively carried out by people who 
believed in it—would be less objectionable because less 
demoralizing than when Unionism and Liberalism become 
a mere sounding-board for Welsh opportunism. Exasperat- 
ing as this régime of facing every way may be in home 
affairs, it is nothing to the injury inflicted on our prestige 
abroad‘ by the inability of any other Power to divine what 
Mr. Lloyd George may do next or the permanent injury 
incurred by British interests overseas through our ceascless 
shilly-shallying. The reason—the only possible explana- 
tion—of this humiliating ‘‘ Trading Agreement ” with Lenin, 
eg., is that Lenin has his admirers ameng the powers that 
be. Our pro-German tendencies at the Peace Conference 
and since are similarly due to pro-German influences inside 
the Government, which at one moment assumed the insane 
form of desiring a fighting alliance with Germany against 
the Russian Bolsheviks, who, as the Duke of Northumber- 
land has established in his powerful and convincing addresses, 
were confederates in the Great War, just as they are our 
implacable enemies in peace. The main difficulty in making 
Germany pay is not ‘“‘ ways and means,” as an innocent 
public are encouraged to suppose, but the lack of will- 
power in the British Cabinet, divided on this as on every- 
thing else. The taxation of the British becomes the line 
of least resistance—the British beast of burden is always 
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available. Moreover, he can always be fooled by a catch. 
word when it comes to an election. 


THERE are several subjects of infinite importance that 
have to be discussed this summer, because decision can no 
dil longer be deferred. They are peculiarly un. 
lama suited to Coalition mentality or Coalition 

methods, and there is consequently keen 
anxiety among all serious students of public affairs as to 
how they may be dealt with. The most pressing is the Anglo- 
Japanese Alliance, which comes up for renewal this year, 
and which, so far as we are able to judge, is regarded by the 
British people at home and overseas as among the few solid 
safeguards of peace now extant in this wicked world. We 
believe it to be as popular in Japan as it isin Britain. It has 
been equally advantageous to both nations, and its value 
to the cause of civilization in the late war was inestimable, 
It is a standing monument to the foresight of Lord Lans- 
downe, which it were ungrateful of us to forget for any other 
reason. As the:Dominions share the responsibilities and 
risks of Empire, it is only mect that they should participate 
in the decision, and the Home Government—which is presum- 
ably divided on this, as every other issue—has been well 
advised to refer the question to the coming Imperial Con- 
ference, which will be held after the approaching visit of 
the brilliant young Heir Apparent to the threne of the 
Mikado has afforded the British people a welcome oppor: 
tunity of testifying their regard for the great Allied nation 
over which he is destined to rule. We have never believed 
that those inevitable local prejudices characteristic of robust 
communities would blind a clear-sighted people like the 
Australians, the New Zealanders and the Canadians to the 
larger aspects of what for convenience is called ‘‘ Imperial 
Policy,” but which is merely the common manifestation of 
their national desires. Immense satisfaction has_ been 
caused at home by the wise and timely declarations of Mr. 
Hughes, the Prime Minister of Australia, and Mr. Massey, 
the New Zealand Prime Minister, in favour of the renewal 
of the British Alliance with Japan, now that it has been 
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made superabundantly clear, both by the Japanese and 
British Governments, that under no circumstances could 
it be directed against the United States. Let us not, how- 
ever, underrate the resources or the activities of the open 
and secret enemies of this great Defensive Pact, which is 
anathema to all Anglophobes everywhere, as well as to those 
British Politicians and journalists who, by some mischance, 
almost invariably adopt the same attitude as the enemies 
of England. Our anti-Japanese, who are usually pro- 
German, are understood to be looking for assistance to 
General Smuts in obstructing the renewal. We sincerely 
hope they mistake their man. That the General is not 
always a sate political guide may be gathered from an 
able coloniai criticism elsewhere in this number. 


Ir should be difficult, if not impossible, in the face of 
President Harding’s First Message to his First Congress, 
on April 12th, to continue misleading the 
British public concerning American policy 
towards the League of Nations. That is not, however, to 
say that the attempt will be abandoned, because, as we 
all know, many interests and much amour propre are involved 
in misrepresenting the facts so as to “cocker up” an 
amiable illusion. In truth, the incoming Republican Presi- 
dent has knocked the bottom out of the fad which his 
predecessor foisted on the Paris Peace Conference, thanks 
in large measure to those European statesmen who, without 
seriously believing in the League of Nations, lacked the 
courage to say so. The stock argument for the League, 
with which it was sought to silence all critics and objectors 
to buying a pig in a poke, was that the American people 
were so set on it as to make its adoption by the Allies a 
condition of their co-operation in making and upholding 
the Treaty of Versailles. As we now know—Mr. Robert 
Lansing dots the z’s and crosses the t’s afresh—the Covenant 
was but the personal craze of President Wilson, which 
not even the American Peace Delegation shared. Unfor- 
tunately, the Allied statesmen were persuaded to take 
Mr. Wilson at his own valuation. They treated his peculiar 
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dogma as an expression of American policy, whereas it 
proved to be both the undoing of its self-centred author 
and the exclusive cause of the failure of the Peace Treaty 
in the United States Senate. Last November’s elections, 
which were largely fought on the League of Nations, 
confirmed this verdict, and placed a Republican President 
at the White House by a record majority. Mr. Harding’s 
uncompromising statement, “‘ In the existing League of the 
world governing, with its super powers, this Republic will 
have no part,” puts the final stopper on a mischievous 
because misleading movement. This formal repudiation of 
Wilsonism aroused boundless enthusiasm in the United 
States, being regarded as an intimation to all whom it 
might concern that “splendid isolation ’’—which George 
Washington recommended to his countrymen as the only 
safe and sound policy for the Republic to pursue as regards 
the affairs of the Old World—is the watchword of the 
present régime. 


PRESIDENT Harpine’s declaration has necessarily made a 
corresponding impression on Europe, because European 
ignorance of American affairs is almost as 
great as American ignorance of European 
affairs. But, in fairness to the Old World, Americans 
should remember that we derive our information and 
impressions of American affairs almost exclusively via 
New York agencies and influences, and, as everyone who 
has visited the States knows, if there be one spot that is 
more out of touch with effective American public opinion 
than any other, it is Manhattan Island. Its atmosphere 
is, however, too strong for correspondents living in and 
writing from New York. They encouraged the delusion 
that U.S.A. was much keener on the League of Nations 
than it ever was, insisting that, whether Democrats or 
Republicans triumphed at the polls, the President would 
be constrained to join either a League or an Association of 
Nations. Now they should know better, but they cannot 
resign themselves to admit that they have been wrong 
and have put us wrong. Some of them seek to extract 
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comfort and to make capital from Mr. Harding’s vague 
reference in the same Message—after reiterating “‘ with a 
super governing League definitely rejected and with the 
world so informed ”’—to “our obligation in effecting Euro- 
pean tranquillity *’ and the suggestion, ““ We may proceed to 
negotiate covenanted relationships so essential to the recog- 
nition of the rights everywhere of our own nation, and play 
our full part in joining the peoples of the world in the 
pursuits of peace once more,” etc. Anyone who can detect 
anything resembling the League of Nations, now entrenched 
at Geneva behind a vast bureaucracy, in Mr. Harding’s 
vague and colourless observation, can see anything he 
wishes to see anywhere. It is common knowledge that 
France was never keen on the League, in which she only 
participated to please what she imagined to be American 
sentiment, and in return for which President Wilson pledged 
American support against German aggression—a promise 
that has since become a “scrap of paper.” One of the 
very few Frenchmen who seriously believe in the League 
of Nations, the eloquent ex-Prime Minister, M.’ Viviani, 
has been learning first-hand in Washington how matters 
really stand. Should he return to Paris with any expectation 
of seeing the United States in any European combination, 
he must be an optimist of the first water. 


UnpeR the American Constitution a change of Presi- 
dency not only involves a change of Presidents and 

a complete shifting of the Administration. 
A New Note The “spoils” system goes much further 
afield, affecting every American Ambassador wherever he 
may be. Under a Democratic President all American 
Ambassadors should be Democrats—under a Republican 
President they ought to be Republicans. The American 
Diplomatic Service is dominated by politics and politicians— 
those who make their careers in it and devote their abilities 
to mastering its problems have no hope of filling the 
highest posts unless they happen to be persona grata to an 
incoming Administration. The Embassies are reserved for 
those who have rendered political services to the victorious 
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party at the polls. It is wonderful that such a system 
does not work worse. Americans are, however, a quick- 
witted and adaptable people, nor should we forget that 
every new Ambassador is served by a staff already on the 
ground, consisting of diplomats de carriére whose busi- 
ness it is to teach him the ropes. All the Democratic 
or Wilsonian Ambassadors have now gone, including Mr, 
J. W. Davis, the American Ambassador in London, who made 
himself particularly popular by his geniality and readiness 
to meet the exacting demands made on any dignitary who 
enjoys after-dinner speaking. It was persistently rumoured 
ever since the great Republican victory, towards which 
he so materially contributed, that .Mr. George Harvey 
—the Editor of the North American Review, as also 
of that lively and vigorous organ Harvey's Weekly, 
which devoted itself to discrediting the League of 
Nations in the United States and the downfail of its 
author—would secure the coveted prize. This piquant 
appointment is now confirmed. We cannot help hoping 
that our distinguished and well-informed confrére will 
very carefully survey the whole ground in London before 
becoming the too easy prey of those self-advertising busy- 
bodies who have been allowed of late years to exploit Anglo- 
American relations without doing any good to either country. 
We refuse to believe that a man of the acumen and sense 
of Mr. George Harvey will be content to re-echo the flap- 
doodle that has lately reverberated through the City. 
However well-meant, it is mischievous because misleading. 


As the era of what may be called ‘international slosh” is - 


now closed in Washington, it is not unreasonable to expect 
‘““a new note” on this side. There may not be as much 
difference between Republicans and Democrats as good 
partisans in both camps opine, but the Republicans belong 
to a different school to their béte noire, President Wilson, 
who was peculiarly the béte noire of Mr. George Harvey. 
We are therefore entitled to look for something slightly 
different from what we have been lately having from those 


who set out “to make the world safe for Democracy,” 


only to succeed in ruining a Peace Conference. 
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Our readers will not have been surprised at the recent 
escapade of the ex-Emperor of Austria and ex-King of 
Hungary, Karl, though they may have been 
amazed by its unutterable futility. To do 
this feeble young man justice, he had made no concealment 
of his intentions, which were openly discussed in the Press 
ever since King Constantine’s lamentable return to Athens. 
In the March number of the National Review we quoted Karl’s 
explicit statement, as reported in the Basler Nachrichten, 
to a high personage in the Hungarian capital: “I shall 
return to Hungary in the spring, whatever the consequences 
may be.” There was a widespread conspiracy among the 
ex-sovereign’s partisans in the Hungarian aristocracy, the 
clergy, the army and the civil service, and his possible 
return had been broached in the Budapest Parliament, 
the Prime Minister, Count Teleki, adopting a cryptic attitude. 
Nevertheless, we are invited to believe that when ex-Kaiser 
Karl proved as good as his word, bolting from Switzer- 
land in disguise, and turned up in a motor-car among 
his Hungarian friends, everyone, from the Government 
downwards, was taken unawares, and that none of the 
Magyar magnates, the Apponyis, Andrassys, Esterhazys, etc., 
were “in the know,” and that all, with one consent, 
combined to entreat their inconvenient visitor to retire 
forthwith whence he had come. The episode is still some- 
what obscure, and we do not pretend to be able to dis- 
tinguish between the various conflicting versions of what 
was, in any event, a contemptible incident, redeemed by 
no touch of hardihood or vigour. Karl is hardly the stuff 
of which knight-errants are made. His performance should 
not, however, be entirely useless, as it both helped the Little 
Entente—which contains some men of grit and determination 
who will tolerate Hapsburgs at no price—to “find itself,” 
and forced the wobblers of the larger Entente to make up 
what they are pleased to call their minds. In truth, the 
so-called Great Powers have no one but themselves to 
thank for these constant alarums and-excursions. It was 
a fatal folly to allow the recapture of the Greek throne by 
the brother-in-law of the ex-German Kaiser. It could 
VOL. LXXVII 20 
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have been prevented without firing a single shot. Not 
only has this disaster convulsed the Near East, scrapped 
the Treaty of Sévres and provoked further wars, but it 
encourages all the reactionary cliques and monarchical 
pretenders throughout Europe to believe that the Allies can 
be flouted with impunity. 


To Conservatives disposed to argue that it is none of Britain’s 
business to transform Monarchies into Republics and that 
D ae we should remain indifferent when they 
oo. ik“ backslide,”” we would answer that it is not 

a question of any particular form of govern- 
ment or whether nations should be ruled by Presidents or 
Sovereigns. What concerns us is that these deposed, 
because defeated, dynasties all stand for war. Their 
single hope of retrieving their lost prestige is via victory 
in the field, and however poor the prospects of permanent 
peace at the moment, they would be decidedly worse with 
the Hapsburgs reinstalled at Vienna and Budapest, the 
Hohenzollerns in Berlin and the Wittelsbachs in Munich, 
The restoration of Constantine, as we can all now see, 
promotes universal unrest. The other Royalist plotters 
have been on the alert ever since this sinister personage 
left Switzerland, and only await the favourable moment 
for action. Happily, Karl went off at half-cock, thus 
contributing to make his dynasty ridiculous as well as 
disastrous in the eyes of his former subjects. But the 
Hohenzollerns, if not remarkable, are of sterner stuff than 
Hapsburgs, and, moreover, are supported by all the aggressive 
elements in the Fatherland, whose fortunes are bound up 
with the Prussian Monarchy. Wilhelm’s ignominious scuttle 
into Holland, his desertion of his army and his family, to 
say nothing of his country, made a shocking impression 
abroad. It would have spelt suicide for any other sovereign 
or any other dynasty. But Germans are peculiar. As 
Realpolitikers they care nothing for character, but a great 
deal for cunning. They regard their Kaiser’s exit as 4 
smart move which nonplussed the Allies and_ spared 
Germany much tribulatign. 
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Tuts is the claim made on behalf of Wilhelm—countersigned, 
as we have seen, by Mr. Lloyd George: ‘“‘ Contrast devastated 
France with untouched Germany. The 
German Army carried and kept the war 
abroad and did its fighting in other people’s 
countries, which it deliberately destroyed, whereas the 
enemy armies had to fight at home, thanks to our All-Highest 
War Lord and the Great General Staff, who cleverly threw 
up the sponge the moment the Allies threatened to bring 
the horrors of war on to the sacred soil of the Fatherland.” 
Such is the case for the Hohenzollerns, which explains the 
fact that, so far from being dead, the cult of Hohenzollernism 
is very much alive in Germany to-day. Open propaganda 
is made on behalf of the Crown Prince’s son, while the long- 
concealed merits of the Crown Princess are duly advertised, 
as it is difficult, even for Germans, to make a popular hero 
of her husband, the Crown Prince. German monarchists 
are elated by Constantine’s recapture of Greece and corre- 
spondingly furious with Karl for courting fiasco in Hungary. 
Besides Prussia, Bavaria is another powerful centre of 
Royalist and reactionary intrigue, and vet there are English- 
men who actually believe that these countries are in grave 
danger of ‘ Bolshevism,” and demand that Allied peace 
policy should rest upon this myth. ‘“‘ Unless you conciliate 
the Germans they will turn Bolshevist,” was at one time the 
parrot-cry of Coalition Ministers, and has always been 
the plea of their Wee Free friends. It cannot be repeated 
too often that the real danger in Germany is lest Allied 
weakness precipitate .a militarist coup, presenting our 
“softies”’—as British Statesmen were christened by Ger- 
man journals during the war—-with the fazi accompli of a 
Monarchy frankly founded on revenge. The pomp and 
ceremony on the occasion of the ex-Kaiserin’s funeral may 
be regarded as a portent. 


Hohenzollern 
Propaganda 


As chaos develops in the Near East—directly attributable 
to the fall of M. Venizelos—there is increasing curiosity as 
to the genesis of the Treaty of Sévres, which clearly gave 
Greece considerably more than she could conveniently 
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chew. To plant the Greeks at Smyrna is now seen to have 
been one of those capital blunders of which “ responsible 
statesmanship” is not infrequently guilty, 
Did M. Venizelos make this concession the 
price of Greece’s military assistance in 
executing this ill-starred Treaty ? It seems unlikely, because 
M. Venizelos has generally shown himself to be a wise maz, 
and this adventure proved the very reverse of wisdom, 
Was it one of those brilliant improvisations of Mr. Lloyd 
George, of which his admirers are so inordinately proud, 
and for which, as a general rule, those concerned have to 
pay so dearly? Did he tempt the Greeks by dangling 
before them a prize which, once offered, it was difficult, 
even for a Statesman of M. Venizelos’s prestige, to decline? 
We don’t know, but we should never be surprised to leam 
that this calamity originated in the same brain that denied 
Danzig to Poland and devised a plebiscite in Upper Silesia, 
By superficial persons innocent of geography and history 
it may have been deemed clever to thus commit Greece, 
Was. Sir Basil Sakharoff, G.C.B., an unwitting factor in 
this misfortune to his native land? He is understood to 
have counted for a good deal during a certain phase of 
the Paris Peace Conference. He has Jong been persona 
gratissima in Coalition circles. He is pronounced by his 
friends to be a prince of Propagandists, though he remains 
in the background, and, like many other cosmopolitan 
financiers, shuns the limelight. He is a power in the Press 
and is equally at home in la haute finance of Paris and 
London. He is the Mystery Man of our day. 


Who tempted 
Greece ? 


TuHrovucHout the month of April Great Britain was com- 
pletely dominated by the Coal Strike, with all its perilous 
Coal possibilities. For many critical days the 
was worst looked as though it must happen 
There is a disquieting suspicion that ‘“‘ wild men” in more 
than one camp, at the outset, preferred war to peace—the 
extremists of the mining world seeking to destroy Society 
in imitation of their demi-gods Lenin and Trotsky, while 
ambitious champions of order appeared almost to court 
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an opportunity of posturing as the saviours of society. 
It is a dangerous frame of mind to which a certain type of 
megalomaniac is liable to succumb, as there is always an 
abundance of fools and knaves to play into his hands. To 
what extent Berlin and Moscow count in our domestic 
affairs we can only surmise. There is prima facie evidence 
that Great Britain, as the bulwark of ordered liberty, is the 
objective of a world-wide conspiracy, of which the wires 
are pulled by those who regard our existence as the main 
obstacle to their domination. Before the. war, German 
agents were, as we now know, hand in glove with anti- 
British movements everywhere. Since the war, neither 
the leopard has changed its spots nor the Ethiopian his 
skin. Scotland Yard presumably knows to what extent 
Bolshevik-cum-Boche influences operate in disturbed dis- 
tricts in this country and how far they are responsible for 
recent un-English manifestations, e.g. the effort to ruin 
the common patrimony of miners and mine-owners by 
flooding the mines. But if the police do know, they would 
not be allowed to inform the public, as it is not considered 
good for our health to realize either the animosity or the 
activity of our enemies. It would endanger that policy 
of “ conciliating > Germany, as well as the twin policy of 
“recognizing” the Soviet Government of Moscow, on 
which certain Ministers are so keen. The ink was hardly 
dry on the ‘‘ Trading Agreement ” negotiated by Sir Robert 
Horne with Herr Krassin—the publication of which gave 
asevere shock to the civilized world—before our versatile 
Premier was found making a fresh tack in the shape of a 
vehement onslaught on the Labour Party as predominantly 
’ Bolshevist organization. This was mysterious. If Mr. 
lloyd George feels so strongly on the question, it is amazing 
that he should have gone out of his way to outrage all 
Conservative opinion at home and abroad by treating the 
Kremlin camarilla as the de facto Government of Russia at 
& moment when a fresh effort was being made by that 
whappy community to shake off their tormentors. 


Ever since “ Prinkipo” the British Prime Minister has 
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played up to the “ bloody baboonery”’ of Moscow, as it 
was aptly termed by his colleague, Mr. Winston Churchill, 
Finally, as we saw last month, he succeeded, 
with the assistance of Sir Robert Horne 
—in the teeth of Unionist colleagues in the 
Cabinet—in conferring diplomatic status on Soviet agents 
in this country, thereby immensely increasing the inter. 
national prestige of Bolshevism and opening the door to 
unlimited Bolshevist propaganda in our midst. Some risks 
may be worth running, but no Ministerial spokesman has 
so far attempted to indicate any gain accruing to this 
country from the Horne-Krassin Concordat, which caused 
boundless joy to Bolshevists and their partisans, but to 
none others. That agreement, as noted in our last number, 
was signed, sealed and delivered in the middle of March, 
By the middle of April Sir Robert Horne and Co. were 
battling desperately against something strongly resembling 
a British Soviet, which if successful would, as Mr. Lloyd 
George declared, have reduced our country to the plight 
of Russia. It is a curious coincidence. Nor can we be 
astonished that Russians, living under the harrow which 
Mr. Lloyd George has helped to fasten on them, should 
be saying “I told you so,” even if they be not tempted, in 
their indignation at Downing Street’s immoral support of 
the present Russian régime, to add: “Serves you right.” 
The Daily Herald, the British Bolshevist organ, which 
the Russian Bolshevists deemed it worth while to subsidize 
with their stolen cash, was as eager that the Soviet should 
be “recognized”? by our Government as that the Coal 
Strike should develop into civil war. Why? Is there any 
connection between these events? Members of Parlia- 
ment, who at last show signs of waking up, might usefully 
investigate the international aspect of British strikes, if 
only to allay the growing public conviction that some of our 
so-called Labour leaders are in all probability paid followers 
of our national enemies. It is remarkable how closely these 


What Scotland 
Yard knows 


revolutionary crises coincide with any serious symptoms of - 


British industrial recovery, while they usually paralyse us 
at moments when Germany is seeking anew to evade her 
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obligations. It may be incidental to the general chaos 
caused by the Great War—or it may not. Germans remain 
pastmasters in the art of intrigue, while Britons of all parties 
have relapsed into their former attitude of trustful confi- 
dence, which makes them singularly susceptible to Teutonic 
suggestion. 


A STRANGE situation had developed at the end of March, 
when events were shaping towards a crisis comparable to 
that of August 1914, without apparently 
any preparation being made by those in 
authority or any warnings to the public, who remained as 
usual in the dark until the storm burst. Nor had any steps 
been taken by the Mining Federation to apprise the miners 
generally of what was in the wind, and in fairness to the 
latter we should remember that the vast majority of the 
rank and file of Labour are no more politicians than are 
the people of other classes. It is but an exiguous minority 
who devote serious and sustained attention to public affairs 
and follow the complicated moves in the political game. 
This is peculiarly the case with miners—at any rate in the 
English coalfields—who are easygoing, happy-go-lucky, un- 
thinking, sport-loving, unreading Englishmen, like other 
Englishmen, only rather more so. They are the easy prey 
of glib agitators and readily respond to caucus pressure. 
Just as upper and middle-class Liberal sheep unquestion- 
ingly follow Liberal shepherds and Conservative sheep Con- 
servative shepherds without asking inconvenient questions, 
so Labour sheep—whether in the mines, in the factories 
or on the railways—follow Labour shepherds. There are 
obviously some cross-currents and some cross-purposes, 
some critics and some “caves” in Labour politics, but 
speaking generally the mentality of Englishmen is much the 
same all over England. The mass of our people take little 
interest, intelligent or otherwise, in public affairs save 
when they are stampeded by the excitement of elections. 


Sheep 


THIS supineness affords the clever or the pushful there 
wonderful opportunities of acquiring power over their 
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compatriots. The average Briton abhors thinking out any 
political problem. Indeed, he is not partial to any intel- 

lectual effort, and is grateful to anyone who 
= will do his thinking for him and tell him what 

ontrast ; 

to do, though the strong foundation of common 
sense which underlies national character—forming our great- 
est national asset—asserts itself in emergencies and prevents 
our Intelligenzia—who are usually clever, but rarely sensible 
—from upsetting the applecart. The general public were 
sufficiently stirred up to keep politicians of all parties in 
order during the war, when ‘Liberal Defeatism cut: little 
more ice than Radical or Conservative Defeatism. Since 
the war most of us have resumed our natural laziness and 
Defeatism has cropped up all round. It is most demon- 
strative where there is most popular disappointment over 
post-war conditions, but it may be met with in all circles; 
and in our opinion quite as ugly as any recent mining mani- 
festations are the pitiful efforts of all the Front Benches 
to trump up excuses for exempting Germany from making 
proper Reparation for the appalling devastation she in- 
_ flicted on her neighbours with the avowed object of crippling 
them. Nothing has done more to promote discontent and 
distrust and disaffection—on which Bolshevism feeds and 
breeds—than the contrast between the gusto with which our 
politicians pile up. British taxation and their reluctance ‘to 
squeeze so much as a single mark from Germany. Conceive 
the feelings of any miners who may happen to read the 
newspapers, who find themselves threatened at very short 
notice with drastic cuts in their wages, on perusing Mr. 
Lloyd George’s bland declaration on the eve of the Coal 
Strike that the British Government had never so much as 
asked for one penny of our war costs from the enemy. This 


confession is so remarkable that we reproduce it once more. 


Not only is it the keynote of Coalition peace policy ever 
since Coalition candidates secured sufficient votes by promis- 


ing the exact opposite, but it is a prolific cause of unrest 


and exasperation among all classes. 


“*Under the Treaty of Frankfurt she [Germany] laid down the principle, 
and acted upon it, that the nation that was responsible for provoking a war 
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ought to pay the costs of the war. We are not asking for the costs of the war. 
Not a penny. Not apenny. We are not going as far as the principle of the 
Treaty of Frankfurt. The war charges of the Allied countries in the aggregate 
are so enormous that it would be quite impossible to ask any country—any 
single country—to bear them. That we realize. In fact, we are each of us 
groaning under a load of taxation to pay debts which each of us incurred to 
defend ourselves in this war, and to place the whole of them upon one country 
we fully realize would be an impossible proposition. We have, therefore, 
deliberately, in the Treaty of Versailles, not asked Germany to pay one single 
paper mark for the cost incurred by the Allied countries in defending them- 
selves in this war” (Mr. Lloyd George addressing the German Delegation 
on March 3, 1921). 


It is always easy to be wise after the event, and it is now 
generally recognized that while the Government were right 

in decontrolling coal, thus relieving our 
~~," impoverished taxpayers of an impossible 

burden and putting the industry on a business 
basis, the method, the manner, the precipitancy of the 
change assisted the promoters of a strike ostensibly directed 
against the reduction of wages, but actually to secure 
Nationalization, as well as other ulterior objects dear to the 
heart of “‘ Direct Actionists.”” Whatever disclaimers may 
nowadays be in fashion among agitators who have failed, 
it is the essence of the matter that the mass of miners struck 
against what they regarded as an unbearable reduction of 
wages, while the Miners’ Federation were fighting for 
Nationalization, syndicalism or revolution—there are degrees 
among ‘‘the wild men.” Decontrol with its inevitable scal- 
ing down of wages, once the State subsidy was withdrawn, 
provided the long-looked-for, golden opportunity to the 
disciples of Karl Marx and the followers of Lenin and 
Trotsky. After repeated capitulations to the Miners’ Federa- 
tion—for whose benefit the ill-starred Sankey Commission 
was appointed two years ago, and under whose inspiration 
and pressure it reported in favour of Nationalization— 
Ministers found themselves constrained to repudiate the 
Federation and all its nostrums. Better late than never, 
though the breach provoked a struggle that was less a conflict 
between Labour and Capital than between Labour and the 
Government, representing the community. Neither coal- 
owners nor coal-miners favoured decontrol when they had 
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got it—they would have been hardly human otherwise. The 
miners, anyhow, had hoped that control, with its incidental] 
subsidy, might last until August, as originally planned. But 
Ministers felt that the State could no longer face a logs 
amounting to about fifty million pounds a year, especially 
as public indignation at waste in all forms was rapidly rising, 
Up to the last moment the coal-owners made strenuous 
efforts to effect a settlement. They are not accused of 
“oreed.” The withdrawal of State support involved sub. 
stantial wage reductions on many coalfields carried on at 
a heavy loss. The miners’ spokesmen openly acknowledged 
that for the time being the industry was “ bankrupt ”— 
the old time pretext that it was eaten up by “ profits” 
being abandoned—and frankly demanded the maintenance of 
wages out of the public purse, also a National Pool, whereby 
the profits of richer mines might be merged in the deficits of 
the poorer ones. The Government pointed out that a 
subsidy afforded no permanent solution, that were one 
industry subsidized others would have an irresistible claim, 
and that the policy of pooling would simply destroy all 
initiative and enterprise. 


THE owners’ scheme of wages under decontrol worked out 
differently in the different districts, and would have been 
acceptable in some, though pronounced 
impossible in others. It was not even con- 
sidered by the Miners’ Federation, from 
whose councils almost all moderates had been ejected. 
Thanks to its wrecking tactics public attention was 
switched off the wages issue, on which there was room for 
more than one opinion, to the calamity of a general coal 
strike, which for the first time was deliberately extended 
to the pump and engine men, who preserve the mines 
from flooding. Such sheer Bolshevism was bound to hit 
the collier even harder than it hit the capitalist, who 
generally has other resources. It was pure Continental 
sabotage, similar to the wilful destruction of the French 
mines by the German General Staff. It certainly 
originated abroad. When Mr. Herbert Smith—who had 
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previously passed for being a level-headed Yorkshireman 
—informed Sir Robert Horne that the Executive of the 
Miners’ Federation had decided to include the pump and 
engine men in the strike, Sir Robert could only reply, 
“T can scarcely believe that the coal-workers will allow 
their means of livelihood to perish, as must undoubtedly 
be the result in many coalfields if the pits are flooded.” 
Although the strike was deplored by many miners, possibly 
the majority, especially on the English coalfields, where 
there is mere sense than on “the Celtic fringes,” they all came 
out as one man, or rather as one sheep, on March 3lst, 
in some cases leaving the pit ponies to their fate. The 
Federation had the hardihood to demand that their rejection 
of the owners’ terms should be described as a “ lock-out ” 
rather than a “ strike,” though it seems a tall order to accuse 
any owners of “locking out” the pump and engine men. 
At first the public was somewhat bewildered upon the 
merits of a controversy on which there was little lucidity. 
There would have been considerable sympathy with any 
body of men threatened with a sudden drop in their weekly 
wages of from 20 per cent. to 40 per cent., coupled with a 
determination to alleviate the blow. But as it was realized 
how anxious were certain elements in the Miners’ Federation 
to precipitate a strike for the sake of a strike, public opinion 
rallied to the Government, and the order condemning the 
coalfields to destruction was regarded as a declaration of 
war on the country, which applauded the large and vigorous 
measures unhesitatingly adopted by Mr. Lloyd George, all 
the more as the reports from South Wales and Fife showed 
that the local Bolshevists were on the warpath. 


THE miners’ strike was intended to be the opening of the 
ball. As members of the formidable Triple Alliance they 
counted on the support of their colleagues, 
and while the fiery spirits on the railways and 
among the transport workers were breast-high for a row, the 
so-called ‘‘ moderates’? seemed to be completely cowed, 
being overanxious, as usual, to run with the hare and hold 
with the hounds. They were also at this disadvantage as 


“Provocation ” 
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compared with the extremists, namely that the latter 
knew exactly. what they wanted, viz. anarchy at large, 
while the ‘‘ moderates”? were in two minds, and spoke in 
different voices, according to the audience they were address. 
ing. The first fortnight of April was devoted to elaborate 
preparations, including the calling out of the Reserves of 
the Army, Navy and Air Force, when it seemed certain 
that the Triple Alliance would take the field—including 
complete arrangements for feeding the country should the 
railways and other means of transport be paralysed. The 
Parliamentary Labour Party denounced Ministerial measures 
as “ provocative,” and they were costly. It is easy to 
accuse the Government of “overdoing it,” but it would 
have been far worse had they been guilty of “ under- 
doing it,” nor is there any reason to doubt that the very 
thoroughness and openness of the preparations exercised 
a salutary, because sedative, effect, demonstrating as they 
did that the community was able, willing and determined 
to defend itself against the blackmailers of Organized Labour 
and our local Lenins and Trotskys. The attitude of “re- 
sponsible’ Trade Unionists may be gathered from the 
observation of Mr. Cramp (General Secretary of the National 
Union of Railwaymen), who, after declaring that if the 
Triple Alliance did not stand by the miners Labour would 
be fought and beaten by the Government in detail, announced 
that he had come to the conclusion that if the Allies worked 
solidly and wholeheartedly together they could be successful, 
adding, “If they can, then they ought to have a shot atit”; 
again Mr. Frank Hodges—whom we are nowadays invited 
to take very seriously, and who at one moment regained 
his head—when tackled upon the criminal withdrawal 
of the safety men from the mines, could only reply that 
any attempt to reverse the decision would have “a more 
or less damaging effect upon the Federation,” Mr. J. H. 
Thomas miserably informed the House of Commons that 
the “‘odds were overwhelmingly in favour of the strike 
spreading,” as though it were some plague, like the Black 
Death, over which man had no control, least of all a Labour 
Leader. 
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In fact, Direct Action was in the ascendant and appeared 
to have stampeded the Labour world. But behind the 
scenes more sense was talked than when 
professional politicians were letting off “ hot 
air’? for the benefit of their constituents 
and to placate their extremists. In view of past experience, 
when the pitch had been frequently ‘‘ queered”’ by those 
round-the-corner arrangements for which the Prime Minister 
is supposed to have a weakness, there was some fear lest 
the Government should diminish the moral effect of its 
activities by “offers” of various kinds through semi- 
official emissaries. But, so far as we know, Ministers for 
once stuck to their guns, and the firm but reasonable 
attitude adopted by the Prime Minister and the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer in every public discussion was main- 
tained throughout the abortive negotiations which the 
Government maintained, first with the Miners’ Federation 
and afterwards with the Triple Alliance, as that body 
gradually tcok possession of the picture. In discussing 
these politico-industrial questions we should sedulously 
avoid adopting a “class” attitude, never forgetting that 
just as “‘ the classes’ are victimized by Politicians bearing 
pretentious labels, who are mostly “out for themselves,” 
so ‘‘the masses”’ are similarly exploited by vain, inept, 
futile but ambitious persons. ‘The very natural desire 
of wage-earners to keep up their wages is made a pretext 
for advancing projects which have no connection with 
wages, save in so far as they might kill employment. Luckily 
for the country as well as the working classes, these Labcur 
Politicians are as jealous as cats of one another and 
manceuvre for position like other Politicians. The megalo- 
maniacs of the Triple Alliance could never quite pull to- 
gether, and vital days were wasted while the Triplice first 
announced and then postponed the grand strike which 
was once and for all to down “ capital’? and establish 
the ‘‘ dictatorship of the prcletariat,” such as Russia enjoys. 
The rank and file railway men, who had been deserted 
by the Miners’ Federation when they “had a shot” not 
long ago, undoubtedly exercised a restraining influence, 
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being staggered by the insensate policy doggedly adhered 
to by the miners of destroying the mines, which they refused 
to renounce unless the Government capitulated over the 
National Pool, i.e. Nationalization. 


WHEN the outlook was as black as thunder and _ the 
Triple Alliance had been “gingered up,” relief came 
from the last place of which nowadays the 
public entertain any expectations, namely 
Parliament. Of late years, both Houses have 
allowed themselves to be practically “* snuffed 
out” by the Executive. During the war they had a 
plausible excuse for their effacement, which was, however, 
frequently carried to extravagant lengths. Since the Armis- 
tice, Parliament has been almost as much paralysed as 
during the war. There are rare gleams of independence 
in the House of Lords, which speedily flicker out. That 
august assembly is usually content to be the footstool of 
the Lord Chancellor or Lord Curzon, who lecture any Peers 
who dare question the official view as though they were a 
parcel of ignorant schoolboys. The House of Commons 
had virtually ceased to count. Too many of its members 
sought the good things which could only come by favour 
of the Whip’s room or through the good offices of the Private 
Secretaries of Cabinet Ministers. Even minor titles had 
acquired an irresistible fascination for politicians, and the 
proportion of M.P.’s with a handle to their names is believed 
to be higher in these democratic days than at any previous 
period. The House of Commons was becoming negligible 
in the eyes of the community, and its members have only 
themselves to thank for that “ unwholesome ascendancy 
of the Press”? to which they are disposed to ascribe their 
own eclipse. We have never come across any trace of 
jealousy of Parliament in our own profession or any desire 
to belittle Parliamentary Government or Parliamentarians. 
On the contrary, any man in public life who affords journal- 
ists the faintest pretext for doing so is boomed to the top 
of his bent. What outsiders do complain of is the chronic 
subservience of the Back Benches in both Houses towards 
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the Front Benches, and their inability to exercise any 
initiative or to assume any responsibility except on the 
inspiration and under the patronage of the latter. Every- 
one outside Downing Street is delighted that at the crisis of 
the Coal Crisis the House of Commons, so to speak, “‘ found 
itself,’ and that the longsuffering private member asserted 
himself regardless of the susceptibilities of the Right Honour- 
ables, who consider that the whole and sole duty of the 
rank and file is to cheer Ministerial speeches and to swell 
Ministerial lobbies. 


Ir is hardly surprising that Mr. Lloyd George should rate 
the House of Commons low, because, however indefensible 

Coalition policy may be, he has only to come 
a. and crack a few cheap jokes about Lenin 

and Trotsky, or some equally unsavoury 
subject, and Coalitionists are at his feet, ready to swear that 
black is white or white is black, as the case may be. He 
is an adept at hole-and-corner Government, and has been 
encouraged by his successes to present the Commons with 
a fait accompli. So it was in the Coal Strike, as to the 
development of which the House of Commons remained 
in the dark, while the situation drifted from bad to worse. 
At last the Back Bencher could stand it no longer—there 
was too much at stake, palpable blunders were being made ; 
he must at least know what was going on. The Prime 
Minister usually ends by overdoing it—he had clearly over- 
done the suppression of Parliament. On being told it was 
“inconvenient ” that they should discuss this devouring 
topic, the more independent spirits took advantage of 
the desire of the coal-owners to state their case in person 
to the House, and as a consequence Downing Street learned 
to its chagrin on Thursday, April 14t!, that some two 
hundred members were meeting in a Committee Room to 
hear what Mr. Evan Williams, Chairman of the Mining 
Association, and Lord Gainford had to say. The speakers 
were subsequently closely cross-examined by their auditors 
as to the actual wages receivable by the miners in the 
different districts under the proposed new scale. The 
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owners oratory, we are told, was not impressive, and 
concern was expressed among the two hundred at the 


admissions as to wages. It was suggested that as 4 ' 


matter of fairplay and courtesy Mr. Frank Hodges, 
Secretary of the Miners’ Federation, should be invited 


to state the other side to the same gathering, and Sir . 


Godfrey Collins formally moved, Captain Elliot seconded 
and Sir Samuel Hoare supported a motion to that effect, 
in response to which some hours later Mr. Hodges expounded 
the miners’ case. If Downing Street resented the earlier 
meeting of Back Benchers and coal-owners, it was still 
more perturbed at the subsequent development as fatal to 
the system of “secret diplomacy ” dear to Prime Ministers, 


Mr. Hopeces was effective and persuasive, and on wages 
he had a telling case. Like the owners, he was cross- 

examined, and declared that the miners had 
. . abandoned the policy of forcing Nationaliza- 

tion by “‘ direct action ” and that the present 
strike was not political: He agreed that the industry could 
not be permanently subsidized and that its wages must 
depend on its prosperity. In reply to Mr. Marshall Stevens, 
Mr. Hodges, according to The Times Lobby Correspondent, 
was understood to say that an arrangement ensuring to the 
miners on the one hand their pre-war wage, plus an amount 
equal to the increased cost of living, and on the other hand 
to the coal-owners 6 per cent. profit on their capital, would 
_ be acceptable to the Miners’ Federation. Finally, in reply 
to Captain Coote, Mr. Hodges stated that the miners would 
consider a settlement dealing with wages alone, provided 
it was temporary and did not prejudice the subsequent 
consideration of their demand for a national settlement and 
a national pool. This discussion marked a real advance. 
At any rate, the right atmosphere had at last been created, 
and everyone present must have felt that it would be as 
great a crime as Germany’s performance in 1914 not 
to attempt fresh mediation. Mr. Marriott, as chairman 
of the meeting, went with one or two colleagues at midnight 
to report progress at No. 10 Downing Street. The Prime 
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Minister was presumably sceptical—it seemed “ unthink- 
able’ that Mr. Hodges should have conceded so much more 
to Private Members than he had ever done to “ responsible 
statesmen.” ‘To test the matter Mr. Lloyd George decided 
to invite coal-owners and miners to another Conference the 
following morning (April 15th) at the Board of Trade at 
11 o’clock. At 10 o’clock the Miners’ Executive met and 
discussed the new situation, ultimately deciding by a 
narrow majority to repudiate Mr. Hodges’s “offer” and 
to decline further conference, except on their own terms, 
of which a National Pool with its promise of Nationalization 
was the kernel. Ministers and mine-owners met and waited 
for forty minutes, when they adjourned, as no miners were 
forthcoming, nor was there any communication from them. 
The latter remained locked in deadly combat with one 
another, and subsequently with their colleagues of the 
Triple Alliance, who were stupefied at the stubbornness of 
the majority of the Miners’ Executive, which provoked the 
long-pent-up indignation of Railwaymen and Transport 
Workers at being inveigled into a portentous conflict, in 
which they now realized that they had not a dog’s chance 
of victory. There was much plain-speaking among the 
leading agitators, but of this the outside public knew nothing 
until afterwards. 


THe House of Commons met amid profound gloom that 
afternoon, when every outward indication pointed to the 
: : solidarity of the Triple Alliance, while there 
ee Stiense was strong probability that “wild men” 
in other Unions would engineer something 
approaching a general strike that might not inconceivably 
involve the country in irremediable ruin. Happily, the’ 
conspirators had defeated themselves and were now at one 
another’s throats. Mr. Lloyd George had no crumb of 
comfort when he read the Miners’ curt refusal to confer 
without the preliminary concession of a National Wages 
Board and the National Pool. To accentuate the prevailing 
depression, Mr. Clynes, the leader of the Parliamentary 
Labour Party—who ranks as a statesman and a moderate— 
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threw on the Government the whole blame of the impending 
and inevitable catastrophe, of the imminence of which he 
had no shade of a shadow of doubt, mournfully observing 
“he had never known a strike decision reached with greater 
reluctance or with a fuller consciousness of how much the 
national interests would be affected. It was a decision 
reached by men who felt that any other act would be an act 
of desertion and an act of which they could not be guilty.” 
It so happened that while Mr. Clynes spoke this very “ act 
of desertion,” as he unhappily stigmatized it, was committed 


by the momentous decision of the Triple Alliance to with- ° 


draw their support from the miners and to cancel the strike 
due within a few hours. At 4 p.m. Mr. J. H. Thomas 
made this most welcome announcement—causing as much 
grief in Berlin and Moscow as it caused joy in Britain, which 
was subsequently. communicated by letter to the Prime 
Minister, who, in reply, expressed his gratification “ that 
your Unions do not propose to resort to this insensate 
method ”’ of deciding a controversy on wages. 


Optimists who anticipated that the retirement of the 
Triple Alliance would involve the speedy collapse of the 
Coal Strike or Stoppage—its name is im- 
material—were disappointed. Nevertheless, 
it was a heavy blow for our Bolsheviks, as was frankly 
recognized by their organ, the Daily Herald, which declared, 


A Settlement? 


‘“* Yesterday was the heaviest defeat that has befallen -the | 


Labour movement within the memory of man. It is no 
use trying to minimize it.” We prefer to regard it as a 
signal victory for the common sense of the British working 
man in refusing to toe the line chalked out for him by 
Parlour Bolshevists—who, secure of their own salaries, are 
eager to gamble with his livelihood, not to say the lives 
of his women and children. What makes their crime more 
despicable is that some of them are the conscious agents— 
others the unconscious agents—of our deadliest enemies, 
who seek the destruction of this country, through the ruin 
of our working men. Mining Federations and Triple Alliances 
are but threads in the web of conspiracy worked from 
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Berlin and Moscow. This should be borne in mind on all 
sides—by Ministers and by employers, no less than by 
Labour. Indeed, the whole vocabulary of aggression, how- 
ever useful in maintaining the national moral in war, is 
gut of place in peace. “ Triple Alliances” are as ridiculous 
and dangerous as tall talk about “ Fighting to a Finish,” 
whether indulged in by Capital or by Labour. We were 
heartily in favour of Fighting to a Finish against Germany, 
because, with such a foe, there could be no half-way house 
between complete victory and annihilation. But after 
four years of war Britons should be better employed than 
in cutting one another’s throats. It is melancholy that 
England contains no statesman of sufficient grit and 
sufficient grip to effect a rational settlement of a struggle 
that, at the moment of going to press, has lasted twenty-five 
days, to the incalculable damage of our trade and discom- 
fort of our people. There is a feeling in the air that some 
settlement is impending. It is urgent. Why the Private 
Member subsided just as he had begun to be useful nobody 
knows. We live in a fog of conferences and _ statistics. 
It looks as though the Government would sconer or later 
intervene with some proposal to tide the industry over 
these critical months without too sensational cuts in wages. 
lf this be inevitable, the longer it is postponed the worse 
for all parties, including this unfortunate country, afflicted 
by creeping paralysis. 


THE “* Reconstruction” of the Ministry completed on 
April Ist excited comparatively little attention outside 

Parliamentary circles. Needless to say, the 
Reshuffle == Prime Minister had his way over the Chan- 
rime Minister had his way over the Chan 
cellorship of the Exchequer—this great prize going to his 
protege, Sir Robert -Horne, Mr. Austen Chamberlain’s 
candidate, Mr. Stanley Baldwin, being “ fobbed off” with 
the Board of Trade. We regret this transposition on public 
grounds. Mr. Baldwin has the national: finances at his 
fingers’ ends and would have made an excellent Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. Sir Robert Horne has shown con- 
spicuous ability in handling strikes—why not have left 
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well alone? Unforeseen circumstances have compelled Sir 
Robert to remain immersed in strikes, so much so that he 
cannot introduce the Budget. Presumably Mr. Baldwin 
has remained in charge of the Treasury. The only sensa- 
tion in the latest reshuffle was Lord Edmund Talbot’s 
self-sacrifice in undertaking the Lord-Lieutenancy of Ire- 
land, the least attractive post in the British Empire. Lord 
Edmund is, however, always prepared to subordinate his 
personal inclinations to his sense of duty, though too much 
a gentleman to make any parade of his virtues. He is the 
first Roman Catholic since the Revolution to become 
Viceroy of Ireland, and he probably regards it as a form of 
penance, similar to the hair-shirt which in an earlier age 
persons of his faith and temperament wore. All parties 
have combined to make such a ghastly mess of Ireland— 
where murder stalks unchecked except by reprisals—that 
there is no daylight anywhere. At an earlicr stage such 
a man as Lord Edmund Talbot might conceivably have 
achieved something. To-day we can only hope without 
expecting, but everyone must admire his self-abnegation 
and that of Lady Edmund Talbot, neither of whom cares 
for the pomps and vanities of a spurious Court. His 
colleague in the Whip’s Office, Captain Guest, becomes 
Air Minister without possessing obvious qualifications for 
the position beyond being first cousin of Mr. Winston 
Churchill, to whom the air is supposed officially to belong. 


THE new Whips are Colonel Leslie Wilson as Unionist, 
while the ex-Food Controller, Mr. McCurdy, being out of 
a job, officiates for Coalition Liberals, who 
have so far successfully concealed their en- 
thusiasm over his appointment. The wide- 
spread rumour that Dr. Addison, the Minister of Health, 
would retire to his own fireside has not materialized, because, 
though he relinquishes his Department in favour of a Welsh 
Member, Sir Alfred Mond, Dr. Addison remains at the 
service of his colleagues, as Minister without a Portfolio at 
a salary of £5,000 a year—a provocative arrangement at 
a time when British taxpayers are being skinned alive 


The 
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and working men are invited to submit to drastic cuts 
in their wages. Dr. Addison’s £5,000 a year is a gift 
for soap-box orators, which they are already exploiting. 
Sir Alfred Mond is replaced at the Office of Works by Lord 
Crawford, who is at least a man of taste. Lord Peel becomes 
Chancellor of the Duchy, Mr. Kellaway Postmaster-General 
in succession to Mr. Illingworth, who retires, from ill-health 
or unpopularity. Colonel Amery, who should have suc- 
ceeded Lord Milner as Colonial Secretary, exchanges the 
Colonial Office for the Financial Secretaryship of the 
Admiralty, where he ought to be useful at this juncture, 
as he is not a man to cherish illusions merely because they 
areamiable. Lord Derby’s brother, Colonel Stanley, receives 
the corresponding post at the War Office, partly as a com- 
pliment to his family. The embargo imposed by the men 
who won the war at the back on those who won it at the 
front—which has been so marked a feature of Coalition 
Ministry making—has been further raised to the extent of 
admitting within the charmed circle of the Government 
two members with fine fighting records who stuck it out 
to the bitter end—-viz. Commander Hilton Young and 
Major Edward Wood, who become respectively Financial 
Secretary to the Treasury and Under-Secretary to the 
Colonies. Both are men of exceptional capacity and char- 
acter. Major Wood is reputed to believe in the League of 
Nations. This may either be a concession on his part to 
the weaker brethren or a libel on a first-rate intellect. His 
personality should help to smooth any susceptibilities that 
may be ruffled by tactless or censorious colleagues at the 
coming Imperial Conference. Comment was challenged by 
the Prime Minister’s action in officially announcing the 
appointment of Mr. James Hope as Chairman of Committees, 
thus prejudging the election of Mr. Whitley to the 
Speakership. 


THE greatest posts are sacrificed to momentary Ministerial 
exigencies. The scandal of the Lord Chief Justiceship is a 
case in point. First, there was a wholly unnecessary vacancy 
created by the appointment of Lord Reading to the Vice- 
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royalty of India simply to gratify a whim of the Prime 
Minister. Another whim caused an unconscionable delay in 

filling it, to the no small inconvenience of 
L.CJ. Bench, Bar, and Public—not that the latter 
counts in these democratic days. By common consent 
Sir Gordon Hewart, the Attorney-General, is pre-eminently 
fitted to be Lord Chief Justice of England, and Attorneys- 
General are supposed to have the refusal of this office, 
Sir Gordon wanted it. His appointment was assumed as 
a matter of course by the cognoscenti. But the Prime 
Minister resisted because the Attorney-General is one of 
the few effective debaters on the Treasury Bench in the 
House of Commons. Moreover, his resignation would pro- 
voke an awkward by-election at Leicester. It was a case 
of ‘‘ Pull Devil, Pull Baker” between the P.M. and the 
A.-G., though far be it from us to say which was which. 
Ultimately, a compromise was arrived at. Mr. Justice A. T. 
Lawrence, an admittedly excellent Judge—was made Lord 
Chief Justice because he is seventy-eight, and presumably 
contemplates retirement at a date that will permit the 
Prime Minister to solace a disappointed A.-G. We sincerely 
hope that actuarial calculations may miscarry and_ that 
Lord Chief Justice Lawrence will remain where he is for 
many years. At his age M. Clemenceau entered upon his 
historic Premiership, which he only relinquished that he 
might shoot tigers. 


Tue British public have not forgotten the Great War, nor 
the services or sufferings of those who won it and paid 
the price in their own persons. But it is 
hardly surprising that a feeling that they 
are forgotten occasionally creeps into the 
minds of the thousands of soldiers still lying in our hospitals, 
who pathetically, and perhaps bitterly, contrast their 
treatment during the war with the cold neglect of to-day, 
when too many of them are left to their own devices, 
unvisited and uncheered. The inspiring stimulus of the 
common purpose that sustained and united all classes of 
Englishmen and Englishwomen so long as the issue was 
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undecided seems to have disappeared. In the war the 
country became one vast club, whose members were animated 
by mutual goodwill and friendliness. To-day we have divi- 
sion and discord and a general lowering of the national 
moral. Happily, a small and active minority remain 
conscious of their duties and obligations, and realize that 
the wounded and disabled, for whom peace brought few 
consolations, stand as urgently in need of sympathy and 
companionship as at any stage of the fighting. Con- 
spicuous among these is the “ Not Forgotten ”’ Association, 
founded on the initiative of Miss Marta Cunningham, who, 
as the result of a visit to the Ducane Road Hospital, 
Shepherd’s Bush, some months ago, discovered the urgency 
of the need for continuing the work so admirably discharged 
by so many agencies until the Armistice. She enlisted the 
co-operation of. her friends, who formed this Association, 
of which Lady Haig, Lady Beatty and Lady Trenchard 
are the Presidents. At its first meeting the other day, at 
the house of Mr. and Mrs. Charles Drabble—who have been 
unsparing both of their time, trouble and money—NSir 
William Furse reminded his audience that there were 
2,000 men still in hospital in London proper, and 8,250 in 
the London region, to say nothing of 17,000 out-patients 
in the former and 47,000 in the region. Thanks to Miss 
Marta Cunningham and this happily named Association, 
3,000 wounded soldiers, sailors and airmen had enjoyed 
private hospitality, and all the matrons reported that such 
efforts had had the best effect on their health and strength. 
Miss Marta Cunningham’s address is 86 Ladbroke Grove, 
Holland Park, W.11 (London), where all communications 
should be addressed. Needless to say, the Prince of Wales, 
who never for a moment forgets his former comrades-in- 
arms, has signified his interest in the “ Not Forgotten ” 
Association, promising to visit some of the hospitals. 
Visitors are badly wanted, also entertainment, motor-cars 
and donations. It is not any favour that is asked, but a 
privilege that is conferred on all who contribute to this 
great and good work, 
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At the opening of another’ Lawn Tennis season, which 
promises to eclipse all predecessors by the phenomenal 
popularity of the game, there is naturally 
some searching of heart over the absence 
of young Britons with any pretensions to 
international form. An Englishman (Major Wingfield), 
invented Lawn Tennis in the ’seventies, and during its 
first twenty years practically only Englishmen excelled at 
it. It was hardly played abroad. Neither the Dominions 
nor the Americans “ got going ”’ in early days. It is only 
this century that Lawn Tennis has become universal and 
that foreign countries have produced players who have 
put Britain in a back seat, where there is some chance of 
our remaining in the near future. We have to depend on 
“the Old Guard” in order to make any show in Davis 
Cup matches, and, admittedly, our prospects of recovering 
the lost trophy are decidedly dim. The last victory of 
‘the British Isles’ team was in 1912, thanks to Mr. J. C. 
Parke’s defeat of Mr. Norman Brookes at Melbourne in 
a never-to-be-forgotten match. We are so fortunate as 
to be able to present our readers with an admirable article 


Mr. Parke’s 
Article 


from the pen of this famous player, the perusal of which — 


will be found an agreeable relaxation these strenuous and 
depressing days, when everyone who can should cultivate 
some active and healthy hobby. Guided by the masterly 
hand of Mr. Parke, our readers should be able to appreciably 
improve their game, however good or bad it may be. 
It will be noted that he ascribes our relapse largely to the 
lack of hard courts, which develop the fast match-winning 
game—a want that is in process of being liberally supplied. 
Mr. F. M. B. Fisher lately fluttered the Lawn Tennis 
dovecots by declaring that the “ cliquism”’ of the powers 
that be had discouraged younger players in this country. 
We cannot rely on men in the forties and fifties indefinitely— 
we must, like other countries, develop first-class players in 
the twenties. Otherwise we shall be permanently “left.” 
If there ever was “ cliquism ”’ there is certainly none to-day, 
when all the authorities are on the look-out for young 
blood, and all the great players are only anxious to help 
any promising performer. . 


PAN-AMERICANISM IN OPERATION 


PoLITICAL economists and contemporary writers continue 
to deplore the determination of the United States to abstain 
from taking part in the deliberations of the League of 
Nations. Is it quite sure that their abstention constitutes 
an international misfortune ? May it not prove a blessing 
in disguise ? 

One of the obligations (Article I) agreed upon by the 
High Contracting Parties of the League was the “ preserva- 
tion of the territorial integrity and political independence ” 
of all members of the League—magnificent phrases when 
expounded from the sanctity of a presidential cabinet or 
upon the political platform, but somewhat hollow when 
contrasted with certain not remote episodes in American 
history. 

While the principle of Article I was solemnly discussed 
and was as gravely accepted at Versailles, January 25, 1919, 
the author of the whole Utopian nostrum embodied in 
the Covenant of the League of Nations—Dr. Woodrow 
Wilson—from the first to the last day of his presidential 
office declined to adopt any definite policy towards the 
liquidation of a debt, incurred almost two decades before, 
to the small and impotent sister-State of Colombia, of a 
sum promised, but never paid, in tardy and _ insufficient 
recompense for the enforced separation, through Washington 
intrigue, of its principal province, Panama. 

Would it then be consistent with decency, and in accord- 
ance with the lofty cgnception of that ‘“‘justice’’ cited, 
that the United States should sit at the Council Table and 
adjudicate upon the questions of reciprocal impartiality so 
long as its own aggressive record in Latin America remains 
unexplained and unredeemed ? It may be doubted whether 
the general American public are even cognizant of the 
outrages that have been perpetrated in their name by 
“responsible statesmen.” Surely their sense of justice 
would revolt were they informed. For that reason these 
pages are no attack on the United States, but exclusively 
on certain Washington politicians. 

The history of the United States-Colombia-Panama 
controversy, like many political records, betrays sordid 
and unscrupulous motives. ‘“‘ History is but a kind of 
Newgate Calendar,” declared Washington Irving, thus, 
consciously or unconsciously, echoing Voltaire’s famous 
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dictum, ‘“ L’histoire n’est que le tableau des crimes et des 
malheurs.” Certainly that chapter in Latin American 
chronicles relating to the domination of Washington during 
the last half-century, but particularly the dispute with 
Colombia, looms dark and sinister enough. 

To arrive at a conclusion, it is necessary to go back to 
the year 1846, when the United States predicated the com- 
plete sovereignty of Colombia and the preservation of 
neutrality on the Isthmus. It was subsequently explained 
that this undertaking was given as an obligation to a 
“territory? and not to any Power, or, if to any Power, 
simply to that in control of the Isthmus, no matter what 
were its relations to the original treaty-making nation. It 
seems passing strange that such a sophistical argument 
should have been employed by high legal minds in the 
United States, and, apparently, approved of by successive 
Administrations. / 

Upon the first occasion that a serious test was applied 
to this solemn guarantee, the warranters failed. Early in 
1900 the United States had come to the conclusion that 
they were called upon to step in where the French had failed 
and build the great waterway that had been abandoned 
for lack of funds and sufficiently scientific methods of pro- 
cedure. The task was a noble one, and might well have 
been nobly carried into effect. But coercive measures were 
adopted from the commencement, thus robbing the enter- 
prise of some of that lustre that otherwise it would have 
attained. Colombia owned as part of her national domain 
that wide strip of territory which now forms the Canal 
Zone. It was necessary that it should be ceded for the 
purposes of the canal; but for reasons of its own, no doubt 
sound, the South American State declined the unattractive 
offer of the Northern Republic. Whereupon, with very little 
parleying, strategy of the most unworthy character was 
resorted to. 

In 1901 the United States Government, taking advantage 
of the critical position in which the British Government 
found itself as the result of the Transvaal War, had imposed 


upon it a substitution of the Hay-Pauncefote for the Clayton- 


Bulwer treaty, the first-mentioned agreement having given 
to the United States absolute and exclusive ownership of 
the Panama Canal. Dating from that time, Panama had 
to be considered as lost to Colombia. A treaty with the 
United States, drawn up by Sefior Tomas Herran, the 
Colombian Minister, and known as the Herran-Hay con- 
tract of 1903, was repudiated, and it never passed the 
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Colombian Senate. The Government of the United States, 
balked of its opportunity, thereupon fomented the Panama 
revolution, instituted the new Republic and carried through, 
with Sefor Bunau-Varilla, Minister for Panama, the actual 
treaty which gave it permission to construct the canal. 

The President concerned, salving his conscience, perhaps, 
with the dictum of a previous United States Secretary of 
State, who had declared in 1858 : 


Sovereignty has its duties as well as its rights, and no local government, 
even if administered with more regard to the just demands of other nations 
than they have been, should be permitted, in a spirit of Eastern isolation, to 
close the gates of the great highways of the world-— 


dispatched emissaries into Panama to urge revolt and 
separation from the mother-country, with a promise that 
the benefits for the canal rights, which would have accrued 
to Colombia, thereupon would pass into the keeping of 
Panama. With this glittering bait dangled before them, 
the Panamaeans, who had previously been in revolt against 
the Bogota Government, were found willing enough tools ; 
and in 1903 a carefully concocted revolution occurred. The 
secession from Colombia was accomplished, the action of 
the seceders being no doubt largely due to the fear that 
the United States might forsake the Panama for the 
Nicaragua route if the refusal of the Colombian Congress 
to ratify the terms agreed upon previously with the United 
States had been maintained. It cannot, however, be too 
clearly stated that the Colombians were not fractiously 
thwarting the construction of the canal, but merely con- 
testing the wholly insufficient payment that was offered. 

Before the Bogot&é Government had time to dispatch 
troops to restore “order, the United States sent cruisers 
and battleships, at the same time intimating to the Colom- 
bian Administration that any attempt to interfere with the 
Panamaeans and their “struggle for liberty” would be 
forcibly resisted. The threat was effective; for, thus 
opposed, Colombia was helpless. With suspicious alacrity 
the new State of Panama was recognized by the United 
States as a sovereign and independent Republic, while 
European countries, without regard to the just claims of 
Colombia, likewise recognized Panama, and at the Peace 
Conference held at The Hague, 1907, the new State counted 
like any first-class Power with a history running back into 
the centuries. 

Abundant proofs are available showing the collusion of 
the Washington Government with the insurgents at Panama. 
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With astounding audacity, the United States Government 
declared that “‘ Colombia was solely responsible for her own 
humiliation, and had not then—nor at any subsequent 
time—shown one shadow of claim upon the United States, 
morally or legally.” Force was employed to effect the 
undesired separation—except by the United States alone— 
of Panama from the parent State.’ Before enacting this 
unworthy réle, the Washington politicians might profitably 
have recalled the words of their own great eountryman, 
Abraham Lincoln: ‘‘ While force is all-conquering, its vie 
tories are short-lived.”’ Rising like an unquiet spirit from 
its grave, the outraged dignity of the sister-State refuses 
to be laid, and for ever confronts the American Executive, 
By its very insistence and implacableness it must continue 
to challenge the opinion and invite the condemnation of 
the civilized world. The act, which lacked justification at 
the beginning, has gained no strength from the lapse of 
time; on the contrary, the longer the injury remains u- 
atoned for, the greater the offence and deeper the disgrace. 

Upon several occasions the Colombians, like the Nicara- 
guans, Mexicans and others, have had to contend with and 
to protect themselves against filibustering expeditions 
organized in the United States and composed mainly—if 
not wholly—of its swashbuckling citizens. In June 1909 
trouble was occasioned to the Republic by an expedition 
starting from Bocas del Toro, Panama, for the purpose of 
upsetting the presidency of General Reyes, who, until near 
the close of his last term of office, when he showed himself 
susceptible to temptation, had proved a stubborn opponent 
to North-American aggression. In the same year a second 
movement was organized against the same Executive, the 
Government of Colombia having to bow its head to the 
additional insult of a United States cruiser being sent to 
a Colombian port, ostensibly to ‘‘ protect American citizens ” 
from the consequences of their own unjustifiable conspiracy 
against a country whose hospitality they were enjoying, but 
literally to take advantage of any favourable opportunity 
that the revolt might offer. The animosity prevailing 
against Americans, then and still, was not altogether diffi- 
cult to understand. It became necessary, indeed, to protect 
the United States Legation at Bogota against attacks by 
the inflamed mob, and both the American Minister, Mr. 
Elliott Northcott, and Secretary, Mr. Paxton Hibben, for 
some time went in peril of their lives. Unfortunately, the 
popular ill-feeling was also visited upon other innocent 
nationals. In March 1910 this strong anti-American senti- 
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ment found expression in an attack upon two young English 


girls, who, mistaken for Americans, were mobbed and 
cruelly beaten. The city tramways were prevented from 
running, and the manager, an American, Mr. Mahlon Martin, 
was compelled to take refuge to an adjoining State. 

Mr. Northcott was succeeded, in due course (May 1913), 
by Mr. Thompson, a wealthy citizen of Texas and Democratic 
Delegate to the Baltimore Convention ; he proved, however, 
no more popular than his predecessor. His duty it was to 
negotiate a new treaty between Colombia and the United 
States for the settlement of the differences over the creation 
of the Panama Republic and the construction of the canal. 
In the following April (1914) a treaty was enacted at Bogota 
containing five important articles, not the least significant 
of which was the quasi-apology contained in Article I, 
which recited : 


“The Government of the United States of America, in its 
own name and in the name of the people of the United 
States, expresses sincere regret for anything that may have 
occurred tending to interrupt or affect the relations of cordial 
friendship which have for so long existed between the two 
nations.’ 


This admission clearly portrayed the light in which 
certain American statesmen regarded the actions of a 
previous Government. For those who remembered the 
events which led up to the creation of the Republic of 
Panama the wording, indeed, was not without humour. 

The Colombians can hardly be blamed for refusing to 
recognize in the ridiculous offer made to them the declared 
object of the United States—‘“to restore friendship and 
mutual confidence” ; but they were more disposed to agree 
with the belated admission that the offer was “in con- 
formity with the dignity and honour of the United States 
ad as a principle of justice and a plain duty” (vide 
Mr. W. J. Bryan). The Colombians asked for something 
more than this, however; they pressed for arbitration, a 
course which Mr. Taft declared could not be entertained, 
“as it would be equivalent to calling into question the 
tight: of the Republic of Panama to exist as a Sovereign 
State.’ None the less, Mr. Bryan, in October 1913, had 
publicly stated that he was prepared to submit the whole 
question to The Hague for settlement. 

The proposals rejected by Colombia had provided for 
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the ratification by that country of a Tripartite Treaty 
which, in consideration of a sum of 10,000,000 dollars, wag 
to be paid for exclusive and perpetual rights over the Atrato 
Canal route through Colombian territory, and gave to the 
United States an everlasting lease of the San Andréas and 
Providencia islands. The treaty likewise contained the 
provision that the United States Government would “ uge 
its best offices to secure an adjustment by arbitration, o 
otherwise, of the issues between Colombia and Panama, 
including the boundary dispute,’ a dispute which, it may 
be pointed out, would never have arisen but for the uw, 
warrantable and menacing interference of the United States 
in Colombia’s purely domestic affairs. 

Sefior Restrepo was President of Colombia in 1914, 
and he devoted his utmost efforts to secure justice at the 
hands of the United States for his country; but he did 
not hesitate to reject the wholly inadequate settlement 
offered—namely, a paltry 10,000,000 dollars. Something 
was hoped for from the advent to power of Dr. Woodrow 
Wilson, who, in view of his oft-proclaimed ideals of justice, 

ras expected to see that a fair and equitable settlement 

was arrived at. Mr. Taft had been only too pleased to 
hand over to his successor the knotty problem presented 
by Colombia’s unsatisfied claim. 

Dr. Wilson’s first attempt to settle the Colombian 
problem, while meeting with little support in his own country, 
afforded satisfaction in Colombia, where the terms were 
regarded as a considerable advance on any previous offer 
made by the United States. By these, not only was Colom: 
bia entitled to receive the cash indemnity first asked 
for—namely 25,000,000 dollars, instead of the inadequate 
10,000,000 dollars to which the figure had been reduced— 
within six months of ratification, and very favourable 
terms for her citizens in the usage of the Panama Canal, 
but to keep the question of the Atrato Canal entirely out 
of the negotiations. The most satisfactory point, however, 
was the official admission of the United States of “ the 
injustice”? of her earlier action. For Colombia it would 
have amounted to a moral victory that the most powerful 
nation in the New World should have expressed regret 
for “‘ whatever thing may have been able to alter the mutual 
good relations” of the two nations, because in this expres 
sion would have been included all the conditions and events 
brought to pass in Panama in November 1903. 

Colombia, however, rejoiced prematurely, for the Foreign 
Relations Committee at Washington flatly refused to ratify 
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the Treaty of Bogota, and from that day to this have 
continued to pursue the same perverse policy. 

Nothing further in the form of a settlement was attempted 
until March 1917, when the Foreign Relations Committee 
of the Senate consented to “consider”? a new treaty with 
Colombia, by which the United States would pay something 
for the separation of Panama from the Republic, but made 
no mention of any expression of regret for the wrong done. 
This treaty was pressed to a vote during a special session 
of the Senate; but again it failed to pass. In July 1919 
the Acting-Secretary of State, Mr. Polk, and the Chairman 
of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, Mr. Lodge, 
again took up the pending treaty, and once more with the 
same negative result. The Foreign Relations Committee 
then resolved to postpone indefinitely the approbation of 
any sort of treaty with Colombia, owing to that Government’s 
decree declaring that all petroliferous lands were the property 
of the nation—as, indeed, they are, as much as the surveyed 
or unsurveyed public lands in the United States are the 
property of that nation. The Committee feared that any 
such admission meant “‘ the confiscation of all petroliferous 
lands owned by United States companies.” Such a con- 
tention, however, was raised by no other country whose 
nationals held oil tracts or concessions, satisfied to leave 
small nations to deal with such matters in their own way 
and according to their own laws. It is worthy of note in 
this connection that it was not until British capital had 
gone into Colombia and had helped materially towards 
preliminary tests (and later on the development) of the 
dil-fields of that Republic that United States interests 
there arose. : 

The continued bad faith of the great Northern State 
now became so palpable that no responsible Colombian 
politician could be found willing to continue to carry on 
negotiations, or even to allow to remain in type the draft 
of the original Urrutia-Thompson Treaty. A number of 
native millionaires, in an outburst of patriotism, offered to 
tun over to the national Treasury in bars of gold the 
25,000,000 dollars which the Government of the United States 
had long ago admitted to be due, but which it perversely 
refused to pay. Others advocated a complete breaking-off 
of negotiations with the United States and the entry into 
direct arrangements with Panama as regarded frontiers ; 
a appeal to the League of Nations regarding the treaty 
of 1846 “‘ and its scandalous violation”; a strong internal 
effort to invigorate and ennoble the Republic and to shelter 
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it from machinations from outside, and a great and united 
combination against “the threatening schemes of Yankee 
capitalism.” 

Wrongs, as we know, do not leave off where they begin, 
but still beget new mischiefs in their course. This axiom 
is being abundantly evidenced in the relations between the 
United States and many of the Latin American Republics, 
which see in the callous treatment of Panama a standing 
menace to their own interests, present and future. 

The power and the will to terrorize and coerce the 
smaller countries of Latin America possessed by the United 
States were further exemplified by the action taken against 
Costa Rica about a year ago. In the spring of 192 
a party of British capitalists, working, as was _ believed, 
in loyal co-operation with North American interests, had 
obtained from the Costa Rican Government a valuable 
concession to work certain oil-bearing lands comprising an 
area of several thousands of square miles. At that time 
Washington was feeling offended with the small Central 
American State because it had had the audacity to re 
organize its Administration and get rid of an unpopular 
President without consulting the wishes or the opinion of 
the United States. As a mark of resentment, the White 
House had refused to recognize the new Costa Rican Ad- 
ministration, but reconsidered its decision when British 
interests made their appearance in the Republic. Without 
first extending to the Government of Costa Rica official 
recognition of its existence, interference in its affairs might 
have been ineffective. Therefore, on August 2, 1920, the 
much desired intimation of recognition reached the national 
palace at San José, but accompanied by an expression of 
disapproval at the granting of any concession to British 
interests, the reason adduced being that certain—-and 
absolutely necessary—water-rights along the Nicaraguan 
frontier were comprised within the grant. The United 
States, having dispossessed Colombia of Panama for the 
purposes of a canal, resolved that no other similar water- 
way or canal of any description should be built in this part 
of the world unless by North American interests ; therefore 
it acquired, in its own way and at its own price, the only 
other possible canal route via the Atrato River and the 
Lake of Nicaragua, both within the borders of the latter 
named State. Although the water-rights comprised within 
the British oil-concession could not in any way have inter 
fered with, or jeopardized the success of, any Nicaraguan 
canal which might or might not be built within the next 
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hundred years, the “ dog in the manger ”’ policy of Washing- 
ton again succeeded, as it always has succeeded, in Latin 
America. 

Terrorized at the idea-of offending the Northern Colossus, 
‘and fearful that the dearly cherished recognition at Wash- 
ington might be withdrawn, Congress, sitting at San José, 
forthwith cancelled the British concession, although this 
had been duly granted with all necessary formalities through 
the good offices of the British Minister, Mr. A. P. Bennett, 
(.M.G. This now forfeited but very valuable concession 
will, no doubt, pass into the hands of North American 
interests which Washington can better control; and thus 
once again will British interests in Latin America have been 
sacrificed to please and placate the bullies of the State 
Department at Washington. 

What have the Latin American States to hope for from 
the new occupant of the White House? Mr. Harding is 
believed to be imperialistic in his ideas regarding Latin 
American politics, and the smaller States have already 
expressed alarm at the prospect of dominating action by 
the great Republic of the north. The extravagantly inter- 
preted Monroe Doctrine for ever suspended, like the Sword 
of Damocles, above their heads—that enactment once de- 
nounced by Bismarck as “a piece of international imperti- 
nence ’’—has eliminated the European and Eastern nations 
which would have extended their economic and constructive 
work to those promising, and as yet virgin, territories of 
Latin America. The “ Doctrine” was intelligible when pro- 
pounded. The United States had but recently obtained 
their freedom after a long and bitter struggle against this 
country ; the Napoleonic Empire had fallen, and the Holy 
Alliance still stood .as a menace to the liberty of religious 
thought and action of the New World. But those days have 
passed, and the “ Doctrine”? appears to have lost much 
reality. Moreover, it has become something of an anomaly, 
since, while professing to exist for the protection of Latin 
Americans against the aggression of European nations, i.e. 
as 2 bulwark against dangers in which nobody believes, it 
offends the young and vigorous Latin American nations of 
the New World, occasioning among them a disquietude that 
cannot be allayed and threatening the sovereignty of those 
countries. 

The case of Colombia_above cited affords an object- 
lesson that cannot be misread or explained away, producing 
sentiments of resentment which have at length taken the 
form of a Latin American League of Nations, promoted by 
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influential Argentine and Mexican representatives, and 
formed mainly as a protective measure against the United 
States. This is the outcome of no German propaganda, 
as has been alleged; it reflects the earnest and serious 
concern of the Latin American peoples and their desire 
to save themselves from the ogre who poses as_ their 
guardian angel. 
Percy F. Martin 
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A SUGGESTION FOR THE IMPERIAL 
CONFERENCE 


Ir is earnestly to be hoped that the forthcoming Imperial 
Conference will allot the foremost place in its deliberations 
to the question of Defence. Written Constitutions have 
not proved a success even for individual nations, and it 
would be a waste of time for the Conference to try to evolve 
such a constitution for that’ most complex organism known 
as the British Empire. Defence, however, is quite another 
matter. Not only is it essential to the safety of the British 
communities all over the world, but it offers the best and 
simplest method for drawing them together and cement- 
ing them into a firm and stable foundation upon which 
the peace of the world and the future of civilization can 
be built. 

A mere glance at the map of the world is sufficient to 
impress upon anyone who takes the trouble to open an 
atlas the fact that each Dominion has its own ‘peculiar 
and difficult problems of foreign policy. Now, however 
much we may dislike the idea, there can be no doubt that 
at the present stage in the world’s development an effective 
foreign policy is impossible unless it can be backed by force 
when necessary. These two statements should be enough 
to show that the Dominions have a right to a voice in ques- 
tions of policy which affect them, and also a right to be 
represented on any body charged with the organization of 
British forces; for it is evident that these forces must be 
organized as a whole and upon a co-operative basis if the 
Empire is to carry its full weight in the councils of the world 
and be in a position effectively to guarantee peace. 

No doubt many people will quarrel with the last state- 
ment and say that there is no guarantee that these forces 
will not be used aggressively. History, however, affords 
us clear and perfectly impartial evidence on this point. 
There have been at least four occasions when Englishmen 
have intervened to prevent the whole of Europe falling 
under the domination of one man: in Elizabeth’s time 
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against Philip II of Spain; in the reign of Anne against 
Louis XIV of France; in the time of George III against 
Napoleon; and in the present reign against Kaiser 
William II, but there is no record of any attempt by English. 
men to obtain European or world domination for themselves, 
It is manifestly impossible for this year’s Conference 
to consider in detail and decide upon a comprehensive plan 
of Defence, and even supposing for a moment that the 
Conference had the time, knowledge and inclination to do 
so, the plan decided upon would require constant revision 
in certain respects, because policy has to be altered as world 
conditions change, and inventions or discoveries may at any 
time modify preconceived ideas upon the use of force. 
There is no existing organization capable of drawing 
up plans for the defence of the Empire as a whole, or possess- 
ing the necessary authority to ensure co-operation between 
the different services in this country and between them 
and their sister services in the Dominions. The Committee 
of Imperial Defence is unequal to this task. It sits irregu- 
larly, has no real responsibility, and is apparently developing 
into a branch of the British Premier’s Secretariat. It 
should be abolished and a new body set up in its stead; 
and it is the purpose of this paper to point out a way in 
which this might be done without adding to the number 
of officers and officials employed upon Staff work. If such 


a system as this were actually to be introduced, the amount’ 


of duplication and overlapping done away with would cer- 
tainly mean an appreciable reduction in expense to the tax- 
payer. All that this year’s Conference need do as regards 
this subject is to agree upon the type of organization it 
considers best suited to the circumstances of the case, and 
the following outline is suggested as a basis for discussion. 

In the late war a section of the British Cabinet, known 
as the “‘ War Cabinet,” exercised a general control over 
war problems. It is therefore proposed that a similar 
body, here called the “Central Council,” be set up as a 
permanent body to advise the British and Dominion Govern- 
ments on questions of defence in peace, and to exercise 
general control over all the forces of the Empire in war. 


| 
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The members of the Central Council might be: 


The British Prime Minister (Chairman). 

The Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs (Deputy 
Chairman). 

The First Lord of the Admiralty. 4 

The Secretary of State for War and Air. 

The Secretary of State for India. 

The Minister for Canada (in England). 

The Minister for Australia (in England). 

The Minister for New Zealand (in England). 

The Minister for the Union of South Africa (in 
England). 


Other Ministers, such as the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, etc., may be 
summoned to attend when necessary. 

CENTRAL STAFF.—This Central Council would, of course, 
require technical advice and assistance. The simplest and 
most effective way of providing this seems to be the forma- 
tion of a Central Staff. Such a body, rightly organized, 
would also have this inestimable advantage: it would 
ensure close co-operation not only between the different 
fighting services, but also between the various branches of 
each service. The lack of co-operation was felt severely 
in the late war and was the cause of many avoidable mis- 
takes. To remove the present system, well called the 
“watertight-compartment system,” is alone worth a great 
effort. 

The principal duty of a Central Staff would be to advise 
the Central Council. For this purpose it would have to 
study the naval and military situation all over the world 
and to make plans and preparations for all possible wars. 
Its organization might be built up on the following lines: 

BoaRrpD OF CENTRAL STAFF.—It might be directed by 
& Board consisting of : 


The First Sea Lord of the Admiralty, who would 
be Chief of the Naval Side. 

The Chief of the Imperial General Staff, who 
would be Chief of the Military Side. 
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The Chief of the Air Staff, who would be Chief of 
the Air Side. 
The Director-General of Intelligence. 


The three first named would ensure close co-operation 
between the Staff and the Admiralty, War Office and Air 
Ministry respectively, and the last named would guarantee 
that intelligence, whether naval, military or air, would be 
collected and considered with reference to its bearings 
on Defence in general, as well as to its special significance 
for any one of the fighting services individually. 

SECRETARY.—In addition to the members of the Board, 
it would appear to be necessary to have a Secretary, to 
organize the clerical work of the Central Staff both in peace 
and war and to be responsible for finance. 

To return to the Departments presided over by men- 
bers of the Board, it seems desirable to have a Deputy- 
Chief on the Naval, Military and Air sides, and two Deputies 
on the Intelligence side, one for Naval and the other for 
Military Intelligence. 

Co-operation between the professional heads of the 
three fighting services having been secured by member- 
ship of the Central Staff Board, it now remains to organize 
the various Divisions in such a manner that the members 
‘of them work together as a matter of course. In practice, 
this is of even greater importance than the combination 
of the chiefs, because the subordinates are not only the 
collectors of materials, but they also put them together, 
and this cannot be well done unless the experts join forces 
and draw up their plans in common, after sifting and con- 
sidering as a committee all the information obtainable 
upon the subject.in hand. The chiefs have not time to 
think out and draw up plans; theirs is the duty of con- 
sidering the completed plan and of deciding whether or not 
it is good and capable of execution with the means available. 

The problem offers no difficulty. A simple way of 
solving it would appear to be to set up two Plans Divisions, 
each having a Director, one under the Deputy-Chief of the 
Naval side and the other under the Deputy-Chief of the 
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Military side. The arrangements for combined work in 
these Plans Divisions might take the form below: 

Puians Divistons.—The Naval Plans Division, for in- 
stance, would consist of Groups, each responsible for a 
certain area of the world, and each composed of 


One officer belonging to the Naval Plans Division 
itself, 

One officer lent from the Intelligence Department, 

One officer lent from the Admiralty Operations 
Division, 

One officer lent from the Air Ministry Operations 
Division. 

The Military Plans Division would, of course, be simi- 
larly organized, the areas being identical (unless practical 
experience shows this to be impossible), so that the prepara- 
tion of plans for combined naval and military operations 
in any area can be undertaken simply by joining the Naval 
and Military Groups concerned. 

As regards the Air side, it seems unlikely that at the 
present stage of development there will be any aerial opera- 
tions entirely unconnected with either Navy or Army. 
Arrangements have already been indicated above for repre- 
sentatives from the Air Force to form integral parts of each 
Naval and Military Plans Division Group. It is therefore 
suggested that the formation of an Air Plans Division 
should be deferred until practical experience has demon- 
strated the necessity for it. 

The essence of the foregoing proposals is that the Central 
Council would deal with the policy of Defence and the 
Central Staff with the plans for carrying out that policy. 
These two bodies should of course be accommodated in 
the same building. In practice, the scheme entails the 
formation of a standing Council instead of the Committee 
of Imperial Defence and the War Cabinet, the removal from 
the Admiralty, War Office and Air Ministry of their Plans 
and Intelligence Divisions and the fusion of these into 
one staff. 

This completes the outline. It will have been noticed 
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that Dominion representation has only been mentioned g9 
far in connection with the Central Council. It is, of course, 


equally necessary and important on the Central Staff, where T 
the special knowledge of local conditions possessed by the ‘ 
Dominion members would be invaluable. The most. suit- v 
able places for them may be found to be in the Plans Division b 
Group dealing with the area in which the Dominion each D 
represents happens to be; but details of this kind can only tc 
be successfully filled in when the committee or other body 
chosen to set up the Central Staff gets to work upon the 5) 
problem. It is fervently to be hoped that this year’s la 
Conference will appoint such a committee, and that when it af 
comes into being it will tackle the subject with an open mind, th 
and will be fully cognizant of the mistakes committed of 
during the war owing to the “ watertight-compartment be 


system.”’ Under this, not only was there next to no co- M 
operation regarding plans and operations between subordi- 
nates in the Admiralty and their opposite numbers in the M. 
War Office and Air Ministry, but inside the Admiralty, at J by 
any rate, there was practically none between the Divisions i 
of the War Staff. 
Co-operation is the secret of success. bil 
NAVALIS. wl 


LABOUR AND LAND 


THE imminence of government by Labour, and the rarity 
with which members of that party ever go beyond the 
vaguest vapourings on the subject, entitle a recent article 
by Mr. W. R. Smith, M.P., on “Labour and Land,” * to 
more than passing interest. Let it be said at once that, 
to the credit both of himself and his party, Mr. Smith writes 
like a statesman and not like a politician. Unlike the 
usual Trade Union official, there is nothing said by Mr. 
Smith which could give the impression that he wishes the 
land to be treated as a mere Tom Tiddler’s Ground by 
agricultural labourers. He states definitely that he wishes 
the land to be at the disposal of the nation for the benefit 
of the nation itself. In this attitude he equally disarms 
criticism and arouses sympathy. It will be good indeed 
both for England and for Labour if the standpoint of 
Mr. Smith should be built into the platform of his party. 

But it is perhaps not going too far to suggest that 
Mr. Smith, judged by his own statements, is, even now, 
by no means a master of his subject. He writes with 
conviction, but he adduces little proof for such convictions. . 
He gives to ideals the importance of definitions. He draws 
parallels, but his rulers are warped. He sees vast possi- 
bilities in untried theories, but can find no good in practices 
which have withstood age-long tests. None will quarrel 
with the two fundamentals on which he bases his arguments: 
(1) as big an agricultural population as possible, and 
(2) the growth of as much food as possible in these islands. 
But the methods by which he hopes to increase both the 
food and the population appear extremely unconvincing. 
He states that farmers should beable to expect a fair 
return for their labour and their capital. Do they not? 
If not, how is it that the average farmer sticks to his 
profession all his life, brings up his family decently, and 
generally dies leaving about as much capital as he started 
with ? One cannot suggest legislation for the fool or the 
genius; the one will ruin himself, the other will better 
himself, but, for the average farmer, the above dictum 
can be easily proved in any. country-side; But Mr. Smith 
talks of a “fair return.”” Now what on earth does he 
mean by this? Possibly, as he mentions “‘ pooling”? and 
a ‘receiver of rents,’ he means a fair annual return. Does 
Mr. Smith understand that a few days’ bad weather or a 
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few days’ good weather makes all the difference between 
a year where the farmer lives on his capital or where he 
makes a profit of 50 per cent.? Is Mr. Smith proposing 
to give the farmer a Government dole one year and tax 
him 40 per cent. the next? We have been taught to 
expect much of a Labour Government; it appears that 
Nature herself must bow to its decrees. 

As a first step towards his two fundamentals and the 
farmers’ ‘fair return,” Mr. Smith demands ‘“ National- 
ization.”” Now, this sounds very fine, but it means less 
than nothing at all. People have been talking so long 
and so foolishly about the Nationalization of land that 
they have really got to believe that it is quite a new step 
and still quite in the future. This is, of course, the height 
of absurdity. We have had Nationalization of land since 
long before our written history begins. Probably Mr, 
Smith himself will, on reflection, admit this.. Probably, 
also, he will vehemently deny that we have it at present; 
almost certainly will he do so, considering that he talks 
of “landowners.” The word “landowner” is a great 
asset to a political tub-thumper, but it would be interesting 
to know the exact definition which Mr. Smith would apply 
to it. As a matter of fact there is, of course, no such thing 
as an individual landowner in the country. The only 
landowner is the Government itself. Even Mr. Smith 
half visualizes this truth when he admits that certain more 
or less public bodies, who administer property, are merely 
trustees for the nation. In all likelihood, when the fulmina- 
tions against ‘‘landowners-” are boiled down, it will be 
found that the people really aimed at are those who, in 
return for responsibility for Government rates and taxes, 
purchased from the Crown the right to sublet what land 
they did not themselves farm. Such rights have, in the 
vast majority of cases, been sold and resold innumerable 
times during the past centuries, and there can be but very 
few who still own the rights their ancestors bought. That 
this ancient system of land-tenure worked well in the past 
cannot be doubted. The immense superiority of everything 
pertaining to British agriculture, right down to 1870, is a 
crushing rejoinder to any who would attempt to deny 
the fact. That our agriculture has declined since 1870 is 
because of agricultural legislation and the paralysing influence 
of Trade Unionism. The “free food” policy of Richard 
Cobden and the strikes for higher wages led by Joseph 
Arch are responsible for the decline of arable and the 
reduction of labour. Although he might easily have gone 
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much further back for equally telling statistics, Mr. Smith 
himself proves the truth of this contention when he admits 
that agricultural male labour is now less by 143,000 than 
it was six years ago. During that period wages have risen 
959 per cent. In the same period rents have not risen more 
than 25 per cent. As a result, we see that a world price of 
£5 a quarter cannot keep the wheat acreage up to even the 
low percentage at which it stood when wheat was 35s. 
That the land is farmed at all is entirely owing to the 
elastic properties of the much-abused old system of land- 
tenure, which enabled capital and labour to live and work 
together in a harmony which has brought the country 
through crises which would otherwise have thrown all land 
out of cultivation. Mr. Smith has forgotten, perhaps he 
never knew, how English agriculture was kept going between 
1890 and 1900. Mr. Smith laments the disappearance of 
the small landed proprietor. There is a hint in his article 
that this most valuable class perished through its own 
old-fashioned ways of farming. Those who knew the men 
can tell another tale. They know that it was low prices 
and high wages that killed the yeoman class. England has 
paid a heavy price for the policy which produced the 
bloated cities (those “ great wens’ of which Cobbett spoke 
so bitterly) and drained the country-side. 

We must, however, accept for what it is worth Mr. 
Smith’s decision that, even if the old land-tenure system 
really was Nationalization, it is not the particular kind of 
Nationalization which he and his Labour friends want. 
As he himself states, his pet brand of Nationalization must, 
in order to obtain its best results, be closely allied to Socialism, 
and the final result of the fusion between these two forces will 
be found in “ production for use, not for profit.” Surely the 
present is hardly the best time to put forward again such 
sloppy ideals. It was all very well for the French philosophers 
to spread themselves on such a themé before the horrors 
of the French Revolution. We find little of such stuff 
written immediately after that world-shaking event. But 
now, while the Socialism of Lenin and Trotsky is making 
Russia a desert and has already cost that unhappy country 
thirty millions of its population, Mr. Smith is prepared 
to start it again! Curiously enough, for the purposes of 
Mr. Smith’s article, the very people who are kicking most 
in Russia against the “ production for use” battle-cry 
are the Russian agriculturists themselves. It may be 
a. therefore, if the British labourer will like it any 
etter. 
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Mr. Smith’s Land Nationalization appears to wobble a 
little between the merits of confiscation, land-bonds and 


other ways by which Labour may hope to raise the financial | 


wind to float its land policy. To confiscate somebody 
else’s property is a form of virtue much in favour with 
Socialists, ‘‘ gun-men,” racecourse roughs and others of 
the same kidney. Mr. Smith, however, obviously sees 
quite clearly that, until he can get his Socialist system 
well going, it is no use his trying to start Land Nationalization 
on the same basis. Consequently, with something rather 
resembling a sigh, he turns to the endeavour to create 
confidence amongst the capitalists he wishes, for the moment, 
to cajole. He pcints out how much better it would be if 
we, like the French and Germans, had five million peasant 
proprietors. Almost in the same breath he affirms his 
mortal hatred of all duties on food and of all guarantees, 
It really makes one wonder if Mr. Smith has ever studied, 
in the least degree, the land-tenure systems and _ the 
agricultural policy of these two countries. There is much 
to be learned from such a study, and it is devoutly to be 
hoped that Mr. Smith will be able to find the time to do so 
before he inflicts his well-meant theories upon his unfortunate 
countrymen. 

On one point at least Mr. Smith stands on firm ground, 
He states that the soil of this country is capable of giving 
a much greater yield than at present. He also states that 
arable land will produce, in proportion, much more meat 
and milk than will grass land. Again, he says that there 
is much to be gained by co-operation. On all these points 
Mr. Smith will receive the unqualified support of all practical 
agriculturists. It cannot be too strongly emphasized 
that, in. his own words, agriculture has, for nearly one 
hundred years, been a Cinderella occupation for which no 
Government has had a kind word or has given a helping 
hand. Consequently, it has been most disgracefully neg- 
lected and starved. If noticed at all by politicians, it has 
only been so noticed for purely electioneering purposes. 
The record of Parliamentary interference with agriculture 
during the past fifteen years constitutes a national disgrace. 
Every Act that has been passed during that period has 
been put forward with the deliberate intention, not of 
benefiting agriculture, but of either injuring political 
opponents or of snatching votes through setting class 
against class. Small-holdings have been dangled before 
the labourer in an Act which has tempted him to his own 
ruin. The results of that Act can be read in the Blue 
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Books, and reveal both a shocking waste of public money 
and a brutal disregard of the unfortunates who were 
beguiled by it. The Acts passed to assure the farmer of 
his security of tenure have placed further burdens upon 
him and have given the security to his landlord. Not 
one of these Acts has gone a single step towards giving 
either labourer or farmer that necessary security of profit 
for which he was enticed into selling his vote. 

The nation should be grateful to Mr. Smith for his 
attempt to explain to it the principles which will guide 
the Labour Party when they obtain the opportunity to 
meddle with agriculture. Here we can see again what is 
likely to prove merely a replica of what has happened 
before when well-intentioned people with little experience 
and with prejudiced ideas attempt to interfere with a highly 
technical business. We see the so-called landowner re- 
placed by a paid official, We see the farmer managing his 
farm under the egis of other officials. We see the labourer 
working not more than six hours a day under the supervision 
of yet more officials. We see “ well-filled villages and well- 
kept farms”? maintained by “land-bonds.” We can see, 
in perspective, the nation cheerfully paying for this beautiful 
scheme. Truly, we have much reason to thank Mr. Smith 
for his timely warning. 

AILESBURY 
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WriTInc to me in January 1917 with reference to the 
death of Count Benckendorff and to the part played by 
the late Ambassador in bringing about the Anglo-Russiap 
rapprochement, a prominent British diplomatist, himself an 
active promoter of the rapprochement, expressed the view 
that it was “the greatest political event of the twentieth 
century.” 

On the face of it, this event, the Anglo-Russian agree. 
ment of 1907, which put an end (in a manner, it is true, 
not entirely to the liking of some inveterate opponents of 
an amicable understanding with Russia) to the traditional 
attitude of mutual distrust and suspicion, was due to the 
concerted efforts of a handful of statesmen: Sir Edward 
Grey, Sir Charles Hardinge (Lord Hardinge of Penshurst), 
Sir Arthur Nicholson (Lord Carnock) and Mr. Izwolski, the 
latter acting under direct instructions from the Emperor 
Nicolas. In reality, it was the dawn of political liberty 
in Russia, the establishment of the semi-Constitutional 
régime, the convocation of the first Duma, that afforded the 
possibility of an understanding between Great Britain and 
Russia receiving the sanction of the British people and 
their representatives in Parliament, as well as of the public 
Press. 

Russia had suffered a defeat in the Japanese War which 
removed, for the time being, the danger of any aggressive 
designs on the part of the “ Colossus on feet of clay.” On 
the other hand, Russia and France were allies against the 
potential enemy—Germany; and a true instinct, perhaps 
a subconscious premonition, dictated to the far-seeing, 
highly principled and noble minds of the men in whose 
hands the direction of the foreign policy of Great Britain 
was then placed the idea that sooner or later Great Britain 
and Russia might find themselves allies in a struggle against 
a common foe. 

From the British standpoint, therefore, the agreement 
with Russia was not only a new departure dictated by 
prophetic foresight, but a practical measure of the highest 
importance adopted at an opportune moment. 

The motives which prompted the Emperor Nicolas to 
acquiesce in the pro-British policy of the gifted and energetic 
Foreign Minister Izwolski are not so easily explained. In 
dealing with political problems of the past, there is no 
harm in calling a spade a spade. Applying this principle 
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to the problem under discussion, it must be admitted that, 
from the point of view of the Russian monarchy, to enter 
into an alliance with France and Great Britain against the 
Emperors of Germany and of Austria-Hungary was on 
the part of the Emperor of Russia one of those errors of 
judgment the accumulation of which undoubtedly brought 
about the downfall of the manarchy. Had Nicolas II 
followed the advice of his reactionary Ministers in the 
years 1907-14, had he been as intent upon directing the 
foreign policy of Russia in the same spirit of self-preserva- 
tion as was manifested in his internal policy, he would have 
obviously adopted an entirely different course. He would 
have inaugurated and consolidated an alliance between 
Germany, Austria and Russia which would have rendered 
Russia immune from any possible attack by any Power 
except Japan. There were, in those days, a few Russian 
diplomatists of ultra-reactionary views who _ persistently 
advocated such a course. On the other hand, liberal 
opinion in Russia was full of enthusiasm for the opposite 
course—that which ultimately triumphed, owing to the 
sagacitvy and liberal patriotism of Mr. Izwolski. Why, 
then, did Nicolas II yield to this pressure—why did he not 
heed the warnings of the reactionaries whose advice he 
invariably followed in all other matters of policy? The 
clue to this seemingly inexplicable self-contradiction which 
I venture to offer is purely conjectural, as I can cite no 
documentary evidence to confirm it. It is, however, the 
only plausible explanation that suggests itself to the impartial 
student of Russian politics. And that is, the personal 
aversion of the Emperor Nicolas towards William II, always 
fostered and embittered by the influence of the former’s 
Consort, who had an intense dislike for the German Emperor. 
The published correspondence between the two monarchs 
reveals the fact that the German Emperor always assumed 
the role of adviser and mentor—an attitude which greatly 
irritated Nicolas II. The Russian Emperor, therefore, 
never had a sufficiently powerful incentive, nor was his 
will-power strong enough, to reverse the policy so ably 
pursued by his Minister of Foreign Affairs. Germany and 
Austria, on the other hand, had committed the fatal blunder 
of championing the anti-Slav cause in the Balkans. Even 
the reactionary Russians could not countenance this policy, 
as the Russian monarchy was supposed to be the bulwark 
of Slavdom, and would have been false to its most sacred 
traditions had it tolerated the oppression and destruction 
ot a Slav kingdom. 
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Be that as it may, the Russian autocracy entered into 
a solemn pact with the democracies of the West. When 
the Emperor abdicated, the progressive Russian politicians 
who came into power naturally considered themselves 
bound by the solemn agreement of September 5, 1914, 
To them the preservation of the alliance with France and 
Great Britain was not only a matter of their country’s 
honour, but also the consummation for which they had 
relentlessly striven for many years, and for motives more 
transcendent than the defeat of Germany. Russia, so 
backward in political development, was, in their view, to 
seek in every possible way to draw nearer to the mature 
and experienced democracies of the West, from them to 
learn the much-needed lesson in applying the lofty principles 
of freedom, justice and equality to a vast and unwieldy 
body politic. 

Russian liberalism unfortunately succumbed to the force 
of circumstance, stronger than its will. Jor reasons which 
it is outside the scope of this article to recount and which 
are well known to the average student of politics and of the 
events of the past five years, the first Russian Provisional 
Government lasted but eight months. 

When the Revolution took place in March 1917, the 
attitude of Great Britain towards this event was reflected 
in a message sent to the head of the first Provisional 
Government, Prince Lvov, by the British Prime Minister on 
behalf of the British Empire. So eloquent was this message 
and so deeply permeated with the democratic spirit of the 
’ people in whose name Mr. Lloyd George was addressing the 
Revolutionary Government of -Russia, that I venture to 
reproduce it in its entirety : 


It is with sentiments of the most profound satisfaction that the peoples 
of Great Britain and of the British dominions across the seas have learned that 
their great Ally, Russia, now stands with the nations which base their insti- 
tutions on responsible government. 

Much as we appreciate the loyal and steadfast co-operation which we have 
received from the late Emperor and the armies of Russia during the past two 
and a half years, yet I believe that the Revolution whereby the Russian people 
have based their destinies on the sure foundation of freedom is the greatest 
service they have yet made to the cause for which the Allied peoples have 
been fighting since August 1914. 

‘It reveals the fundamental truth that this war is at bottom a struggle for 
popular government as well as for liberty. It shows that through the war 
the principle of liberty, which is the only sure safeguard of peace in the world, 
has already won one resounding victory. It is the sure promise that the 
Prussian Military Autocracy which began the war, and which is still the only 
barrier to peace, will itself before long be overthrown. . 

Freedom is the condition of peace, and I do not doubt that as the result 
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of the establishment of a stable constitutional Government within their borders 
the Russian people will be strengthened in their resolve to prosecute this war, 
until the last stronghold of tyranny on the Continent of Europe is destroyed 
and the free peoples of all lands can unite to secure for themselves and their 
children the blessings of fraternity and peace. 


Hélas, c’était trop beau ! 

Russia collapsed before the “‘free peoples”’ of other lands 
secured ‘‘for themselves and their children the blessings 
of fraternity and peace” by defeating Germany. Russia 
failed to establish a stable constitutional Government 
within her borders, even the borders which have been 
considerably reduced since Great Britain has granted de 
jure recognition to portions of the Russian Empire which 
the United States of America, Russia’s lifelong friend, still 
refused to recognize as independent States. Russia has 
paid, and is still paying, a heavy penalty for this failure. 
It is a double penalty. Internally, Russia is in the throes 
of a deadly struggle of the weaponless, powerless, leaderless, 
unorganized masses against the tyranny of a handful of 
“capable men,” to use the British Prime Minister’s recent 
description of Lenin, Trotsky and their associates. ‘“‘ None 
can tell how long that struggle may last, where the lever 
is to be found which will lift the masses, and whence the 
leaders will emerge who will proclaim a watchword capable 
of rallying the people to their banners,” 

Externally, Russia is an outcast. Russia is treated by 
her former allies with less consideration than the semi- 
barbaric countries in dealing with which Great Britain 
has so vast an experience. Standards are applied to Russia 
which Great Britain did not apply to such States as Tibet. 

Colonel Younghusband (now Sir Francis Younghusband) 
seventeen years ago negotiated with the Tibetans at Lhasa. 
The following passage occurs (p. 276) in his book, India 
and Tibet (John Murray, London, 1910): 


I then turned to the Tibetan Councillors and said that the King Emperor 
considered the seizure, imprisonment and beating of two of his subjects as an 
exceedingly serious offence. It formed one of the main reasons why the 
Mission had moved forward from Khamba Jong to Gyantse, and one of the 
principal terms of the settlement which I had been commanded to make at 
Lhasa itself was the release of these men. . . . I trusted they now understood 
that the subjects of the King-Emperor could not be ill-treated with impunity, 
and that we would in future, as we did now, hold them strictly responsible 
for the good treatment of British subjects in Tibet. 


These two subjects of the King-Emperor were Sikkim 
men who had been seized in the previous year by the Tibetans 
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beyond Khamba Jong. The British Commissioner’s demand 
was, of course, in keeping with the most sacred tradition 
of British international policy. This tradition can never 
die. We do not know, however, of any such language 
being used with reference to the murder of Captain Cromie, 
the imprisonment and ill-treatment of many hundreds of 
British subjects hailing not from Sikkim, but from the 
British Isles, in the negotiations between the British Govern- 
ment and the Bolshevik Government, which is recognized 
as the de facto Government of Russia by Great Britain. 
The de facto Government of Russia is apparently not worthy 
of being treated as a body of men capable of understanding 
that “the subjects of the King-Emperor could not be ill- 
treated with impunity.” 

That Lenin and Trotsky, in spite of their wonderful 
ability, are incapable of grasping the fundamental principle 
of British honour and dignity is a truism so stale that we 
are loath to repeat it. Russia knows it as well as anyone 
else. It is the fact that these “capable men” are recog- 
nized as the rulers of Russia by a once friendly Power that 
constitutes the unforgettable humiliation and the second 
* greatest political event of the twentieth century.” 

This statement may appear to be an exaggeration. Also, 
has it not been said that the recognition of the Soviet 
régime by Great Britain can neither strengthen the Bol- 
sheviks nor weaken their opponents? If that is so, the 
event would seemingly be of no great practical importance 
at the present moment. 

At the present moment, certainly not. 

Inasmuch, however, as it signifies the passing of a 
sponge over the entire policy of Great Britain towards 
Russia inaugurated by Sir Edward Grey in 1907, inasmuch 
as it means casting to the four winds the most cherished 
aspirations of the progressive and cultured elements of the 
Russian State, it is an event of far-reaching importance. 
** Russian progressive elements are non-existent. They have 
been wiped out, executed, have fled abroad from the 
‘capable men.’ Why, therefore, take their feelings and 
views into account ?”’ That is the obvious rejoinder. 

It may be that not one of the Russians now residing 
abroad will be in a position to effectively influence the 
course of events in Russia. There can be no doubt, how- 
ever, that the future Russia that is destined to emerge out of 
the present chaos and ruin will endorse the views of those 
who at present “‘do not count” in the matter of “ recog- 
nition” of the Bolshevik régime. The short-lived and 
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much exaggerated Cronstadt mutiny was foredoomed, being 
an isolated effort which was not adequately supported and 
which coincided with the signing of the Trade Agreement. 
The Cronstadt mutineers, however, have left a trace. They 
published their political programme. One of the points of 
that programme is deliverance from the tyranny of the 
“capable men” whom Great Britain has recognized and 
with whom British Ministers have amicably negotiated. 
These Cronstadt mutineers have not all been executed. 
Some of them remain. They are mostly young men. A 
good memory is one of the inestimable privileges of youth. 


C. NABOKOFF 


THE SUEZ CANAL 


I take this opportunity of bringing to the notice of the Secretary of State for 
War the great services rendered by the Comte de Serionne and the officials of the 
Suez Canal Company ; they have one and all been most helpful, and have unre. 
servedly placed their own personal service and the entire resources of the Company 
at my disposal. The success of our defence was greatly assisted by their cordial 
co-operation.—Extract from General Sir John Maxwell’s Dispatch, February 16, 
1915. 


Visitors to the Franco-British Exhibition at the White 
City in 1908 may remember that the Suez Canal section 
occupied the site which was at the junction between the 
French and British galleries of exhibits. This position was 
designedly asked for, to be the emblem of the Entente 
Cordiale, which, as we now know, was the precursor of the 
Grand Alliance of later years. It was to emphasize the 
prophetic words of Gambetta to the French Parliament 
in 1882: “* Even at the price of great sacrifices, never break 
with the English. . .. If there is a rupture, all will be 
lost.”’ At the entrance of the section stood a replica of 
the statue of Ferdinand de Lesseps which dominates Port 
Said, with the Biblical motto ‘‘Aperire terram gentibus,” 
to remind the world on land and sea of the romantic figure 
whose genius planned and whose indomitable perseverance 
executed the Suez Canal. 

The conception of such a canal, linking up in some 
sort the Mediterranean and the Red Sea, is of very early 
date. Traces of the existence of a lock are still visible 
near Suez; and the bed of a canal dug by Seti I, King 
of Egypt (1340 B.c.), continued by Rameses the Great and 
completed with certain rectifications by Darius, King of 
Persia, from Suez to the Nile at Bubastis (the modern 
Zagazig), can be found in many places not half an hour's 
walk from the west bank of the present canal, between 
Port Tewfik and the Bitter Lakes. In later days the 
Emperor Trajan seems to have partially restored this 

waterway ; in A.D. 640 Omar cleaned it out, and it once 
more became serviceable, until it was finally filled in by 
command of the Caliph Al Mansour towards the end of the 
ninth century of the Christian Era. But, although that 
primitive canal disappeared as a navigable stream, its records 
remain in the writings of Herodotus and others; an elemen- 
tary picture of it is shown on the south outer wall of the 
Temple of Ammon at Karnak; and subsequent ages never 
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quite relinquished the idea of restoring, for various reasons, 
a water communication between north and south. It was 
considered when Venice lost her supremacy over Eastern 
traffic, after the discovery of the Cape of Good Hope; 
it was recommended to Louis XIV, in 1641, by Leibnitz, 
who suggested that France should conquer Egypt and, 
by means of a canal, have access to the Red Sea and so 
to all the legendary riches of the East. Colbert worked at 
the idea, as did also the Ministers of Louis XV and 
Louis XVI; and the great Napoleon, turning his eyes to the 
East almost before the echoes of the French Revolution 
had died away, visited in 1798 the remains of the ancient 
canal of the Pharaohs. In a note to the Directoire he had 
said: ‘The days are not far distant when we shall realize 
that in order to crush England we must seize Egypt,” and, 
during his brief occupation of that country, he appointed 
a Commission under the presidency of Lepére to make a 
survey with the view of building a new canal. The report 
of that Commission, conveyed to Napoleon in a letter 
from Lepére dated 1800, was favourable to the plan; but 
the French occupation ceased before the work could be 
started, and the corner-stone of British influence in Egypt 
was laid. 

It was nearly thirty years later that a young British 
officer named Waghorn, stationed at Calcutta, “took up 
the idea, though not the project, where Lepére had left it. 
That is to say, he realized the importance of a short-cut 
to the East across Egypt, and worked out a land passage 
from Alexandria through Cairo to Suez. To back his 
opinion, he asked for, and received, permission from Lord 
Ellenborough to carry with him duplicates of dispatches 
from London to India and to race against the ship which 
earried the originals round the Cape. Of course he proved 
his case up to the hilt, though he died soon afterwards in 
destitution. But in 1840 the Peninsular and Oriental 
Steamship Company popularized the Waghorn road—the 
new short-cut, which, though rough and ready, did well 
enough (indeed, it proved of great benefit) for passengers 
and mails, though it was quite impracticable for heavy 
traffic. Thereupon the British Government of the day 
obtained a concession from the then Viceroy of Egypt to 
make a railway from Alexandria to Suez. 

But, during these eventful years of British enterprise, 
the French never abandoned the great idea of a com- 
municating waterway between the high seas. A band of 
young enthusiasts, known as Saint-Simonians, went out 
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to Egypt and studied the problems on the spot, stimulated 
by the writings of Leibnitz and by the findings.of the Lepére 
Commission. Albeit their efforts were abortive, they made 
one discovery which was to prove precious in the near 
future—that the sea levels of the Mediterranean and the 
Red Sea were the same, thus controverting the fatal theory 
of Lepére that there was a difference of 33 feet between 
them. It was then that a young French Consul, by name 
Ferdinand de Lesseps, came on the scene—a dreamer of 
dreams, to whom the vision of the Pharaohs, of the French 
kings and of Napoleon became the guiding-star and the 
goal of his life. He determined to make the canal or to 
perish in the attempt. Equipped with the fullest know- 
ledge of the history of past efforts, and undeterred by all 
the mechanical and political difficulties which he clearly 
foresaw, he obtained in 1854 his first concession of territory 
from the Viceroy Mohammed Said Pasha, which was quickly 
followed, in 1856, by a second concession. ‘T'wo years 
afterwards the Suez Canal Company was formed, and on 
April 25, 1859, the first ground was broken at Port Said. 
It was in 1854, a few weeks only after the granting of 
the first concession, that M. de Lesseps made his earliest 
overtures to gain the moral and material assistance of 
England to promote his great endeavour. He had friends 
across the Channel who warned him of the probable 
hostility of our country to his stupendous enterprise, and 
of the jealousy which any French attempt (or apparent 
attempt) to resume a paramount position in Egypt would 
inevitably arouse. This accounts for the tone of his letter, 
dated December 3, 1854, to Mr. Cobden, in which he wrote 
as follows: “Is it possible that England, who alone wields 
more than half the commerce of the East, who possesses 


an immense Empire in Asia, will oppose a scheme reducing . 


the distance by half* and the expenditure in inter-com- 
munication by one-third ?” 

It was in this same letter that he said: “‘ As a stanch 
friend of the Anglo-French Alliance, I bring you glad 
tidings that will help to fulfil the saying ‘ Aperire terram 
gentibus.’ ”’ 

But England was stubborn; Mr. Cobden paid no heed, 
and Lord Palmerston opened a powerful campaign at 
home and in Turkey against M. de Lesseps and all his 
works. Though the Crimean War was in progress, the 
British Foreign Minister instructed our Ambassador at 

* The distance between London and Bombay, Calcutta and Melbourne 
was, in fact, shortened by 4,563, 3,667 and 645 miles respectively. 
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Constantinople to exercise his utmost endeavour to delay 
‘the ratification of the first concession; and, on July 7, 1856, 
he declared that ‘the British-Government will use all the 
influence it possesses to frustrate the realization of this 
project, which is but a bubble to ensnare unwary investors ; 
for the Canal is physically impracticable and would be far 
too costly to earn any return.” | 

Thus, and by subsequent references to the Canal as a 
“foul and stagnant ditch,” and as “one of the greatest 
frauds of modern times from the commencement to the 
end,” Lord Palmerston turned British public opinion 
against the scheme, even though M. de Lesseps had already 
secured the support of many of our principal Chambers of 
Commerce and of the East India and the P. & O. Com- 
panies. Nevertheless, confident in his star, the undaunted 
Frenchman persevered, and, with the active support of 
the Emperor Napoleon III and of Said Pasha, he formed 
the Company and appealed for funds. It will scarcely be 
believed to-day, yet it is the fact, that when the public list 
was opened on November 5, 1858—offering 400,000 shares 
at 500 francs per share—there was not one single applica- 
tion from England, the United States, Austria or Russia ! 
The chief subscribers were France (207,111 shares) and 
Turkey and Egypt (96,717), but the issue was a failure ; 
much to the satisfaction of Lord Palmerston, who derided 
the investors as ‘‘ café-waiters, deceived by the newspapers 
lying on the tables, or grocers and dry-goods assistants 
entrapped by the paper in which they wrapped their wares.” 
Fortunately, however, Said Pasha himself came to the 
rescue and subscribed the balance of the shares, 60,000,000 
francs. 

Many were the vicissitudes that followed the foundation 
of the Company. British hostility, labour troubles, liti- 
gation and endless intrigues combined to obstruct to the 
maximum degree the progress of the work, which, never- 
theless, struggled bravely on. Imagine, then, the thrill 
that must have quickened the pulses of all present when, 
on November 18, 1862, M. de Lesseps was able to declare 
at Ismailia, ““In the name of His Highness the Viceroy 
and by the Grace of God, I command the waters of the 
Mediterranean to enter Lake Timsah” ; and then, cutting the 
dyke, the waters of the sea flowed in! And again, the final 
dramatic moment when, on November 17, 1869, after five 
months spent in filling in the Bitter Lakes (from which, for at 
least two thousand years, the Red Sea had receded and they 
had become part of the desert) with the water floods from 
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both seas, a proud procession of sixty-eight ships, headed 
by the French Imperial yacht IL’ Aigle, with the Empress 
Eugénie on board, passed through the 85 miles length 
of the Canal from end to end! There was no British 
hostility or official jealousy then. Lord Clarendon, the 
Foreign Secretary, addressed a generous letter of con- 
gratulation on behalf of the British Government to the 
“Grand Francgais”?; the Government of India cabled 
their wishes for “‘ Success to a gigantic work of peace well 
executed by Frenchmen in the interests of the universe ” ; 
and when, in June 1870, the people of the Metropolis 
turned out to welcome M. de Lesseps on his passage through 
London to receive the freedom of the City, The Times 
(which had in the past been consistently hostile to the 
Canal) wrote : 


~~ 


M. de Lesseps has arrived in a country which has done nothing to bring 
about the Suez Canal, but which, since its opening, has sent through it more 
ships than all the rest of the world. This country will furnish the dividends 
that the shareholders will receive. May they be the compensation for our 
error. 


. Such was the triumph that greeted the results of M. de 
Lesseps’s determined spirit and successful diplomacy. All 
the world recognized these—except the British Post Office, 
which, for two years longer, declined to admit the existence 
of the Canal and preferred to send its mails by the Overland 
_ Route across Egypt to India! 

I pass by the agitations of the next five years, which 
were mainly financial. They concerned the questions of 
the regulation of measurements and tonnage to fix the 
dues upon traffic passing through the Canal (which were 
finally adjusted by the findings of an International 
Commission at Constantinople in 1873), and the diffi- 
culty of securing funds to meet the enormous expenditure 
upon its maintenance. By a succession of loans and 
by the imposition of a heavy sur-tax, bankruptcy was 
avoided and the Company at length regained its stability. 
One interesting factor, which increased the traffic through 
the Canal when things were at their lowest, should not 
be omitted from consideration. That was the incentive 
given to steam tonnage by the invention of satisfactory 
high and low pressure engines, which trebled and even 
quadrupled the motive power of a ton of coal. It may 
be asserted that from that date the financial anxieties of 
the Company were at an end. Steam traffic increased 
daily ; the receipts climbed steeply upwards; the 5 per 
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cent. coupons, in arrear since 1870, were paid, and the 
shares rose once more to about three-fourths of their 
original value. Then it was that Great Britain stepped 
in once more; not this time, as twenty years previously, 
to put spokes in the wheel of a “swindle,” as Lord Pal- 
merston had described the Canal, but to buy from the 
Khedive Ismail 176,602 shares in the enterprise at a cost 
of 100,000,000 francs, or £4,000,000. They are now worth 
about £40,000,000. 

The story of this purchase might be defined as the 
greatest romance of Mr. Disraeli’s romantic career as a 
British statesman. Let me summarize it very shortly for 
the benefit of those who have never read it. On the evening 
of November 14, 1875, Mr. Frederick Greenwood, editor of 
the Pall Mall Gazette, found himself at dinner in London 
with Mr. Henry Oppenheim, from whom he learned that the 
Khedive was negotiating with a French company for the 
sale of his shares in the Suez Canal Company. The next 
morning Mr. Greenwood conveyed this information to 
Lord Derby, then Foreign Minister, who immediately 
transmitted it to Mr. Disraeli, whose imagination was 
fred by the possibilities that he foresaw. Telegrams 
immediately passed between London and Cairo ; the Khedive 
was informed that His Majesty’s Government could not 
view with indifference the transfer to persons unknown of 
the said shares, and desired that the negotiations should 
be suspended and the purchase price be disclosed to them. 
The sum of £4,000,000 was named; on November 23rd 
the shares were offered to Mr. Disraeli ; on November 24th 
the money was guaranteed by Messrs. Rothschild; on 
November 25th the contract was signed at Cairo; and on 
November 26th the shares were deposited in the British 
Consulate. This cowp resounded through the world, and, 
almost unanimously, it was welcomed by the Powers. 
M. de Lesseps looked upon “the close community of 
interests about to be established between English and 
French capital . . . as a most fortunate occurrence ” ; 
Prince Bismarck congratulated Lord Derby on _ having 
“done the right thing at the right moment in regard to 
the Suez Canal.” The Crown Princess of Germany (after- 
wards Empress Frederick) wrote to Queen Victoria : ‘‘ Every- 
body is pleased here, and wishes it may bring England 
good. . . Willy (i.e. Wilhelm II) writes from Cassel, 
* Dear Mama, I must write you a line, because I know 
you will be delighted that England has bought the Suez 
Canal. How jolly!’” And so on; a chorus of con- 
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gratulation and praise for the insight and foresight of 
England’s Prime Minister. Such is a faint outline of this 
lightning purchase, a “nine days’ wonder,” which brought 
in its train not only a very considerable and ever-increasing 
revenue * to the British Treasury from interest and divi- 
dends, but also the appointment of three British directors 
to serve on the Board as representatives of Her Majesty’s 
Government. 

The following year, owing to the continued extravagances 
of Ismail Pasha, the financial position of Egypt became 
acutely difficult. During this period, which lasted for six 
years, and greatly to the advantage of the country, England 
and France worked hand-in-hand to relieve and re-establish 
her. Then came the month of June 1882, and with it 
Arabi Pasha’s military rebellion. Much to the disappoint- 
ment of M. Gambetta, France declined to join England 
either in the bombardment of Alexandria or in the subse- 
quent operations from the banks of the Canal at Ismailia, 
which ended in the victory of Tel-el-Kebir, the British 
occupation of Cairo and the downfall of Arabi and his 
followers. This use of the Canal as a base of military 
and naval activities (in spite of the Firmans of 1856 and 1866, 
which proclaimed the Canal Zone to be neutral but which 
had not the force of international sanction) provoked 
vigorous protests from M. de Lesseps, whose confidence 
in Arabi Pasha it was always difficult to comprehend. 
During hostilities, therefore, the Canal services were promptly 
taken over by the British Admiral in command ; the inter- 
oceanic traffic was only interrupted for two days, and 
thereafter the President of the Company resumed his sway— 
which sway, however, pressed very hardly, with its heavy 
dues and other burdens, upon the shipowners of Great 
Britain. They demanded more favourable terms from 
the Company ; they pointed out that in 1882 Great Britain 
had supplied no less than four million out of the five million 
tons 7 of traffic which had passed through the Canal; that 
Great Britain had alone saved the Canal from Arabi and 
the Bedouins; that Great. Britain held nearly half the 
shares of the Company but had only three directors on the 
Board; and that, unless some better arrangement could 
be come to, they would propose to Parliament that a rival 
canal should be constructed. A period of tension and of 


* For 1920 the British Treasury received 36,744,395 francs. 

+ In 1920 Great Britain provided 2,359, out of 4,009, ships passing through 
the Canal with a net tonnage of 10, 838,841 tons, being 61-7 - cent. of the 
total traffic for that year. 
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public excitement followed, which, after many conferences 
and consultations, resulted in the adoption of what is known 
as the “‘ London Programme”; whereby the requirements 
of British shipowners were, in the main, adopted and 
seven places were allotted to them upon the Board of 
Directors. From that date (November 30, 1883) to the 
present, there has been no cloud to darken the excellent. 
relations which happily exist between the Company and its 
British clients. 

Perhaps even more unfamiliar to the present generation 
of British readers than the history of the birth of the Canal 
is the character of its administration and the development 
of its business. It may be of general interest, therefore, 
to picture, in greater detail than has been done for many 
years past, some features which distinguish the internal 
working of this main artery of the world’s sea-borne com- 
merce. In the first place, the Company is registered under 
Egyptian law as an Egyptian company; it has its head- 
quarters in the Rue d’Astorg, Paris. Its President is 
always a Frenchman, as are also twenty of its directors 
and the whole of its secretariat and personnel, whether 
in France or Egypt. Upon the Board there are ten British 
directors and one representative of Holland; before the 
war there was also a German director, but his services 
have been dispensed with. This large body assembles 
upon the first Monday of'every month, when a report is 
submitted to it by the Chairman of the Committee of 
Management (who is also the President of the Company), 
which meets once a week throughout the year and directs 
the whole policy of the Company, subject to the approval 
of the Board. Upon this Committee one of the British 
Government’s representatives has a seat. Questions of 
finance are examined by a financial sub-committee ; engin- 
eering problems are submitted.to experts and, for ultimate 
advice, to an International Commission of Technical 
Engineers, which meets in Paris once a year. Besides 
these, there are banking, legal and other departments, 
such as are usual in the conduct of all great undertakings. 

The executive work'is done in Egypt itself. There is, 
at the head of all, a Principal Agent, whose headquarters 
are in Cairo. He is the Company’s diplomatic officer and 
has charge of all its relations with the Egyptian Govern- 
ment ; he co-ordinates the work of the two great depart- 
ments that are under him—Traffic and Works ; he supervises 
the Medical Staff, the architect’s plans and the legal 
business of the Company ; the fresh water supply is under 
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him ; he acts as landlord for the Company, and is, in a word, 
directly responsible to the Board in Paris for everythin 
that is done on the Canal. The Traffic and the Works 
Departments, each with its own secretariat and financial 
section, are quartered at Ismailia, half-way between Port 
Said and Suez, on Lake Timsah. The Traffic Department, 
whose principal officers are always recruited from the 
French Navy, has sole charge of the passage of ships through 
the Canal; it controls their speed, allots their berths and 
allocates their pilots. On the other hand, all engineering 
work and dredging, all new construction and repairs, 
whether in the Canal or at the various ports, all workshops 
and ferries, coal-barges and tugs, etc., are under the Works 
Department, whose chief and his staff are, in the main, 
first-class graduates from the Ecole Polytechnique and. the 
Ecole Centrale in Paris. Each of these Departments has 
its corresponding sub-section, both at Port Said and at 
Port Tewfik ; there is constant correspondence, by private 
telegraph and telephone, along the whole length of the 
Canal, which has a permanent station with a staff at every 
ten kilometres along its banks, except in the Bitter Lakes. 
Thus permanent contact is kept between the officers, at all 
hours of the day or night, from end to end of the Canal. 
No ship can move or stop or cross another without the 
fact being immediately recorded up and down the line; 
no accident, however trivial, can occur to the banks or on 
the waterway but it is known to the Canal authorities 
within a few seconds after the event. 

To accomplish all these services, apart from certain 
large works which are put out to contract, the total number 
of persons in the Company’s employ is (in 1921) 2,956— 
made up of 449 employés and 2,507 owvriers, and giving a 
roughly estimated total of some 14,000 persons (counting 
wives and children) dependent upon the Company in Egypt 
for their maintenance. It is interesting to note in this 
connection that, whereas in 1914 the salaries of the 2,000 
workmen then employed amounted: to about 4,000,000 
franes, the annual cost of 2,500 workmen in 1920 reached 
the important sum of about 14,000,000 franes—-which 
includes certain grants in aid, pay for holidays and sick 
leave, pensions and share of profits. In the year 1875 
the total expenditure on the Canal was only 18,000,000 
francs, when 1,494 ships with two millions of net tonnage 
passed through it; in 1920, 4,000 ships with 174 millions 
of net tonnage used the Canal, and the total expenditure 
was 60,000,000 francs plus-11} millions of frances sunk in 
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improvements. The receipts for the two years under 
comparison were 29,000,000 and 150,000,000 francs respec- 
tively; such receipts are mainly derived from Canal 
dues, which are now 8:25 francs per ton and 10 francs 
per passenger. 

The work on the Canal is never-ending ; it includes the 
prolongation of breakwaters, incessant dredging, the widen- 
ing and straightening of the Canal banks,* and the building 
of new and better houses for all grades of the personnel 
wherever they may be living. At the present moment a 
new city is in course of construction on the east bank of 
the Canal, opposite to Port Said. Already the workshops 
have been transferred thither ; roads and gardens, mosques 
and churches and _ hospitals, etc., are being planned ; 
dwelling-houses are being built for natives and Europeans 
at a fairly rapid rate of construction. It is probable that, 
unless quite unforeseen circumstances intervene, this new 
city will be finished before long and inhabited by a large 
number of employés and workmen and their families, to 
say nothing of the shopkeepers and others who will follow. 
Building of a similar character, but on a smaller scale, is 
being carried out in Port Said, at Ismailia and at Port 
Tewfik ; for the crise de logements is almost as perplexing 
on the banks of the Suez Canal as it is upon the banks of 
the Seine. And so we go on: no sooner is the present 
programme of works within sight of completion than a 
further programme is taken into consideration, in order 
that this great waterway, with its ports at the extremities, 
may be large enough, deep enough and wide enough to 
keep pace with the ever-increasing size of the ships which 
it exists to serve, and that its housing accommodation may 
not lag behind, either in quantity or in quality, the new 
requirements of an exacting age. This long-sighted policy, 
if expensive, is profitable and economical in the long run. 
On the one hand, it gives the shipbuilder confidence ; 
and, on the other, it gives the servants of the Company 
comfort. Indeed, the relations that exist between the 
Board and its staff of workmen deserve a word of notice 
in these days, when industrial unrest is so widespread 
throughout the world. Two years ago (1919), it will be 
remembered, there were serious political uprisings through- 
out Egypt, and considerable efforts were made to induce 


* The average measurements of the Canal were: 


Depth. Width at bottom. Breadth between banks. 
In 1870 .. ae 7-8 metres 22 metres 54-100 metres 


In 1920 .. .. ll-12 metres _ 45-60 metres 120-140 metres 
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the Canal workmen to take their share in the general dis. 
turbance ; similar attempts were made last year by imported 
agitators and by a few local firebrands, such as inevitabl 
exist in all mixed communities. But the results on the 
Canal were most disappointing to the extremists; and, 
even during the insignificant strikes which took place, 
our men came out with heavy hearts. This was really 
because the Canal authorities had anticipated the require- 
ments of their staff, and, after an impartial examination 
into the change in labour conditions consequent upon the 
war, salaries were considerably raised, an eight-hour day 
was instituted, sick-pay was increased, holiday-pay - was 
granted, and, to the surprised gratification of all, the men 
were admitted to a kind of co-partnership scheme, whereby 
they became entitled to 2 per cent. of the profits of 
the Canal. The effect of all this was most satisfactory ; 
and no Chairman of any Board in any country could wish 
to meet a more representative, more loyal, contented and 
grateful set of men than the deputation of workmen 


(French, Italians, Greeks, Albanians, Egyptians, etc.) who. 


waited on M. Jonnart at Ismailia in February of the present 


year. I suppose that no body of workmen in Egypt, and. 


few elsewhere, are in such comfortable circumstances ; for, 
apart from their financial and industrial situation, with 
which they profess that they: are satisfied, the Company 
provides them with cheap houses, dispensaries, hospital 
accommodation, co-operative stores, schools, sports and— 
most important of all—a plentiful supply of filtered fresh 
water at the price of 50 centimes a ton. 

Fortunately, the affairs of the Canal have not involved 
the Company, however indirectly, in the tangled web of 
Egyptian politics for many years past. Even at the present 


moment the problems which absorb the attention of Egyptian | 


public men, and which are dealt with in the Milner Report, 
cause no undue anxiety; for there is a well-grounded 
feeling that, whatever may be the outcome of the move- 
ment in the direction of self-determination, the interests 
and the property of the Company will be safeguarded by 
universal consent. But, looking far ahead, there is a 
question, intimately connected with the efficiency of the 
Canal, which cannot be altogether dissociated from the 
present negotiations for a change in the political status 
of Egypt. It can be defined in a word: the original con- 
cession to M. de Lesseps was for ninety-nine years from 
1869 ; it has therefore now but forty-eight years to run 
before its expiry and the consequent lapse of the Canal, 
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after due compensation, to the Egyptian Government. 
The question, therefore, of considering a prolongation of 
this concession cannot be long delayed ; for the day is not 
far distant when every programme of new works for the 
improvement of the Canal, involving a vast expenditure 
of money, will have to be based upon a previous knowlédge 
of how long the Company will be in a position to recover 
that expenditure. 

It may be said that this is, after all, a matter for nego- 
tiation and settlement between an Egyptian company 
and the Egyptian Government of the day. But, as has 
been already pointed out, there are wider interests at stake. 
The Suez Canal must always remain the strategic highway 
between Great Britain and her Eastern Dominions ; in its 
efficient maintenance is involved the commercial life of many 
nations. For these reasons it is essential to us that ample 
guarantees shall be forthcoming that, whatever be the 
new political status of Egypt, the Canal shall never pass 
out of the control of friendly hands ; and other interested 
countries besides our own will require to be fully satisfied 
that, either by the prolongation of the concession or by 
other means no less effective, the Suez Canal shall always 
be maintained in a eondition of efficiency that is abreast 
of the commercial requirements of the age. Past experi- 
ence, far more than pessimistic anticipations, gives us the 
necessary warning in both of these directions. What 
results might not have followed, had Egypt been able to 
sell or to mortgage to an enemy country her ultimate rights 
over the Suez Canal before or during the late war ; or again, 
how desperate might become the condition of the Canal, 
and the consequent risks to the sea-borne traffic through 
it, if ever a Sultan were on the throne of Egypt whose 
ideas of self-determination or whose financial embarrass- 
ments might lead him to divert the enormous sums, now 
annually applied from traffic receipts to the improvement 
of the Canal, to other purposes. 

But if Egyptian politics have happily been kept outside 
the orbit of the Suez Canal Company’s business, it was 
impossible that the Canal itself should not become involved 
in the operations of the Great War. As is well known, it 
became the very frontier of Egypt and the main object 


of a Turkish campaign under German guidance in February 


1915. We are now aware that, so far back as August 
1914, an attack upon Egypt via the Suez Canal was dis- 
cussed between Germany and Turkey, and that it was 
decided upon in September. By a sure instinct, the Canal 
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authorities had set their house in order. They suspected 
a possibility of an attack by mines, brought either over. 
land across the Sinai Desert or by sea across the Gulf of 
Akaba. Our night-watchers were at their posts, and a 
minute examination was made of every vessel (but especially 
of fishing-boats) entering the Canal. The time soon came 
for the Company to put itself and its property at the 
entire disposal of the military authorities, on the friend] 
understanding that it should make no profits but suffer 
no loss. Under this arrangement the British Government 
had the unlimited use of all our engineering plant and 
material, wherever situated, of all our workshops and depots, 
for purposes of new construction and repairs. Our stations 
along the banks, with their perfected telegraph and tele- 
phone installations, were used as observation posts, ete. ; 
the houses built for employés were at the service of the 
British Expeditionary Force. All our boats and tugs were 
immediately mobilized to supplement the railway for the 
conveyance of troops to the east bank or up and down 
the Canal; Ismailia, that smiling garden of peace, became 
advanced headquarters ; the Company’s engineering staff, 
the naval officers and pilots attached to the Traffic Depart- 
ment, put the whole of their unrivalled knowledge of the 
navigation and conditions of the Canal under the orders 
of General Maxwell and of his successors. Here, as else- 
where, the Eniente Cordiale became a first-class fighting 
machine, prepared for anything. Together the Allies, 
civilian and military, flooded the desert for miles, north of 
Kantara east.* British and French cruisers protected Lake 
Timsah and the Bitter Lakes; British aeroplanes and 
French hydroplanes kept their vigil together above the 
sands of Sinai. At last, as had been foretold in early 
January by a Dominican friar who had been expelled from 
Syria and had seen the Turkish expedition gathering at 
Jerusalem and Damascus in preparation for its terrific 
adventure, the forces joined battle on the Canal for a few 
brief hours ; the Turks were heavily repulsed and retreated, 
never to return. Egypt was safe; the Canal was safe; 
and navigation was not interrupted for a single day, except 
during the hours of fighting on February 3rd. 

It is a real temptation to describe in greater detail 


* It is probable that the Holy Family passed through Kantara wher 
following the caravan route from Palestine into Egypt. In a.p. 344, Kantara, 
a city of 500,000 inhabitants, was destroyed by the Persians. Since then, 
and until the British military occupation, it has been little more than a lonely 
caravanserai in the desert. 
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the episodes of that eventful day, but I leave the task to 
others far better qualified by technical training and by 
first-hand knowledge of the operations on the Canal. One 
of these, Lieutenant Georges Douin, late of the French 
Navy and now in the service of the Company, has just 
written an interesting account of these and subsequent 
events in this zone during the Great War. At the end of 
his description of the Turkish rout he says: “‘ Even if the 
Germans did not expect to. occupy Egypt, they at least 
expected to establish themselves on both banks of the 
Suez Canal, and-so to cut the main artery through which 
circulates -the life-blood of the world, and particularly of 
the British Empire. In this expectation they were hope- 
lessly disappointed.”” To have borne our share in the 
frustration of this great design was a high privilege; to 
have won, by services rendered, the commendation and 
thanks of General Maxwell is a lasting honour: of these 
landmarks, even in a romantic and eventful history, all 
connected with the Company will ever be proud. 


Tan MALCOLM 
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SHAKESPEARE IN SCOTLAND 


“Tr is unlikely,” says Sir Walter Raleigh, “‘ that Shakespeare 
ever visited Scotland,” but it is not merely that spirit of 
national aggrandizement that led a countryman of mine to 
claim Shakespeare as a Scotchman because of his “ abeelities ” 
that induces me to differ from so far-seeing and acute a 
critic as Sir Walter Raleigh on that point. There is, I 
think, a reasonable presumption that Shakespeare found 
his way to Aberdeen, and I have always been in hopes that 
Dr. Charles William Wallace, pursuing his researches, 
would discover that he engaged in some small litigation 
there, or lodged in some house of which the domestic records 
still exist. The evidence in support of Shakespeare’s 
excursion to Aberdeen is of a very different kind from 
that which has suggested that he perhaps crossed the 
Channel and so acquired his detailed knowledge of Elsinore 
and of Italy. 

Sir Walter Raleigh admits that Shakespeare often went 
with his company of actors on their summer tours in 
provincial towns, and it is certain that a company of London 
actors who bore the title of “‘The King’s Servants,” and 
had a special letter of recommendation from His Majesty, 
visited the granite city in 160], and that the chief of that 
company was Lawrence Fletcher, who belonged to the 
company of players in London which included Shakespeare. 
That Shakespeare and Fletcher were intimately associated 
in their craft is evidenced by the fact that eighteen months 
later, in May 1603, immediately after King James had 
taken possession of the English throne, he granted a patent 
in favour of the players acting at the Globe Theatre, ‘“ pro 
Laurentio Fletcher, Guilielmo Shakespeare, et aliis,” which 
licensed the performances of Lawrence Fletcher, William 
Shakespeare, Richard Burbage, Augustine Phillips, John 
Heminge, Henry Condell, Richard Cowley and the rest 
of their associates. 

There is no direct proof, I admit, that Shakespeare was 
in Scotland, but it is not unlikely that the Royal favour 
shown by this licence, granted immediately on James’s 
arrival in London, before Shakespeare had written Macbeth 
or had complimented him on his miraculous powers of 
healing and strange gift of prophecy, was bestowed in 
remembrance of the Scottish expedition of this very com- 
pany. That expedition took place at the time when 
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Shakespeare was at his brightest, sweetest, best and most 
energetic period and most inclined to travel—in the year 
of the composition of T'welfth Night and As You Like It, 
and there is nothing known of his movements or proceedings 
at that time inconsistent with his having joined it, while 
various references in his subsequent writings make it 
probable that he did do so. In Macbeth he exhibits a 
correct and intimate knowledge of Scotland which could 
scarcely have been possessed by anyone who had not 
visited “it at that date, one hundred and seventy years 
before Johnson’s tour in the Hebrides. Nay, more, he 
exhibits in that play, as Mr. Charles Knight has, in his 
Biography, clearly shown, an acquaintance which could 
surely only have been acquired on the spot, in those days 
of no newspapers and but scant intercourse of any kind 
betwixt North and South, with the details of a series of - 
trials for witchcraft which took place in Aberdeen in 1597, 
four years before his assumed visit, and resulted in the 
sacrifice to superstition of twenty-two men and women, 
chiefly the latter, who suffered at the stake. Shakespeare 
was ever hungry to see and hear, and gathered in, from 
all sources, from his daily personal intercourse with men 
and women, from books and broadsheets and talk and 
tavern tattle, the raw material which he afterwards so deftly 
fabricated. He almost certainly picked up somewhere a 
smattering of the evidence given at these trials, and it is 
a reasonable surmise that he did so amongst the gossips 
of Aberdeen, with whom, in 1601, they must have been a 
constant topic of conversation, for he had certainly no 
access to the original documents, since published by the 
Spalding Club. 

As Mr. Charles Knight has pointed out, all the women 
in the Aberdeen disclosures—and it is a special feature in 
this group of cases—were accused of having laid a heavy 
wasting disease on those persons against whom they had 
an ill-will, causing them to suffer fearful pains and to lose 
strength and “dwine,” as the Scotch have it. Well, the 
hags in Macbeth claimed the same dread power: 


He shall live a man forbid : 
Weary seven nights nine times nine 
He shall dwindle, peak and pine. 


It was alleged of the Aberdeen witches that they had 
power over the winds, and the same power was claimed by 
the witches in Macbeth: 
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Second Witch. I'll give thee a wind. 

First Witch. That’s kind. 

Third Witch. And I another. 

First Witch. I myself have all the others, 
And the very ports they blow 
All the quarters that they know. 


It was testified at Aberdeen against Janet Wishart 
that she was found sitting in the green corn at sunrise 
peeling the blades and prophesying of the harvest and 
predicting a lean year, and Banquo conjured the witches 
in Macbeth : 


If you can look into the seeds of time 
And say which grain will grow and which will not, 
Speak then to me. 


In the indictment against Margery Mutch at Aberdeen 
it was set forth that, having a grudge against William Smith, 
she bewitched his oxen so that they instantly ‘‘ ran mad, 
brak the pleuch, ran over the hills, and could never be 
tane nor apprehendit again,” which recalls the fine passage 
in Macbeth descriptive of the conduct of Duncan’s horses 
at his death, when they 


Turned wild in nature, broke their stalls, flung out, 
Contending ’gainst obedience, as they would make 
War with mankind. 


A large company of witches and sorcerers were proven 
at Aberdeen to have resorted to the Fish Cross on Hallowe’en, 
and to have there indulged, to the Devil’s music drawn 
from the air, in a dance, recalling the “antic round” of 
Hecate to a sound charmed from the air by the witches in 
Macbeth. 

Against Janet Wishart, again, it was given in evidence 
at Aberdeen that she went by night to the gallows on the 
Links to cut pieces from the dead culprit there, to be used 
in her foul incantations, while to boil the witches’ cauldron 
in Macbeth there is 


Grease that’s sweaten 
From the murderer's gibbet. 


Mr. Charles Knight believed that traces of the Aberdeen 
trials, which had made a deep impression on Shakespeare, 
are to be found beyond the limits of Macbeth, and that 
the handkerchief in Othello, given to his mother by an 
Egyptian charmer, who told her that while she kept it 


*Twould make her amiable and subdue her husband 
Entirely to her love, 
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is but a refined echo of the “clout” given by the witch 
Isobel Straquhan to Ellen Mutrey, at Aberdeen, with the 
assurance that when she stroked her face with it in the 
presence of the man she loved she would win and secure 
his affections. 

Still another of the cantrips ascribed to the witches 
in Macbeth, 


But in a sieve [’ll thither sail, 


seems to have been drawn, if not from the Aberdeen trial, 
still from a Scottish source, for Stevens quotes an instance 
of witches going to sea in a sieve from a pamphlet entitled 
“News from Scotland; declaring the damnable life of 
Dr. Fian, who was burned at Edinburgh in Januarie last, 
1591,” ete.: “all they together went by sea, each one in 
a riddle or sieve.” 

It may, of course, be objected to all this that the 
machinery and properties of witchcraft have been everywhere 
and always very much the same, but it is to be noted that 
the coincidences in the practices of the witches at Aberdeen 
and the witches in Macbeth are so close and numerous as 
to suggest strongly that the one was but the counterpart 
of the other, and it is also to be noted that the Macbeth 
witches are located by Shakespeare at Forres, which is 
within sixty miles of the scene of the actual witch tragedy 
of Aberdeen. 

There is, I submit, fair ground for holding that Shake- 
speare was one of the company of players who sojourned in 
Aberdeen in 1601, and all Scotchmen must trust that he was 
so, for the fact, if it could be established, that he had trodden 
Scottish soil and a Scottish stage, would add lustre to the 
annals of their country. If Shakespeare was at Aberdeen, 
we may believe that he was honourably entreated there, 
for the puritanical hostility to theatricals which after- 
wards reached so high a pitch in Scotland, which has 
discredited the country down to recent times and which 
still lingers in some benighted quarters, had not then 
developed. It did not reach its acme until after the first 
age succeeding the Reformation, and in 1574 the General 
Assembly of the Church of Scotland, while forbidding 
‘**Clerk ”’ plays, that is to say, tragedies or comedies founded 
on the canonical Scriptures, sanctioned. profane plays not 
so founded, provided they were set forth on weekdays 
only, and I suppose plays founded on the Apocrypha would 
have been tolerated. It is interesting to note that there 
was at this time an anticipation of the Censorship, which 
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has been such a burning question in our time, vested in 
Scotland in the Church Courts. In Perth, in June 1589, 
a company of players applied to the Kirk Session there for 
licence to represent a play, of which they submitted a copy, 
and the deliverance was as follows: 


The Ministers and Elders give licence to play the play, with conditions 
that there be no swearing, banning, nor nae scurrility, whilk would be a 
scandal to our religion and for an evil example to others. Also that nothing 
shall be added to what is in the register of the play itself. If anyone who 
plays shall do in the contrary, he shall be wardit and make his public 
repentance. 


I do not know how our authors and managers to-day 
would relish the submission of their plays to the Metro- 
politan Vestries, but I feel sure that it would be a wholesome 
_ discipline for actors guilty of gagging to have to appear in 
a white sheet at St. Paul’s Cathedral and be admonished. 

But the point is that, at this time, the acerbity of the 
clergy towards the children of Thespis was not to the north 
of the Tweed as keen as it afterwards became, or was held 
in check by the mirth-loving Monarch and his Court, so that 
the London acting companies paying occasional visits to 
the North were favourably received, and especially that 
company of which it is possible that Shakespeare was a 
member; for on October 22, 1601, the Provost, Bailies and 
Town Council of Aberdeen conferred the freedom of the 
borough—the highest mark of honour they had it in their 
power to bestow—upon -a batch of strangers, amongst 
whom were “Sir Francis Hospital, a French nobleman, and 
Lawrence Fletcher, Comedian to His Majesty, chief of the 
histrionic company then performing in the city.” What a 
proud city Aberdeen would be to-day had it included in 
its list of new burgesses the name of William Shakespeare ! 

But whether or not Shakespeare ever visited Scotland 
in the flesh, he is there expansively in the spirit now. During 
that doleful period that succeeded the Revolution, when 
Presbyterianism ran to vinegar—I had almost said to vitriol— 
and established -a grinding tyranny, so that Scotland was, 
as Spurzheim, quoted by Buckle, justly observed, “ the 
most priest-ridden country in Europe, Spain and Portugal 
not excepted,” the theatre was denounced from the pulpit 
as a seminary of idleness, looseness and sin, and stage plays 


were regarded, not. without justification as regards those of . 


the Restoration period, as an indecent and corrupting kind 
of literature. But the theatre and stage plays are endowed 
with obstinate vitality, and are not to be stamped out by 
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rampageous clerics, and so throughout the dark period we 
find them, in spite of the vigilance of the clergy, cropping up 
here and there. In 1782 Allan Ramsay, not without grave 
censure, brought down books of plays from London and let 
them out on hire at an easy rate, and in 1733 an Edinburgh 
company of players performed at the Taylors’ Hall, in the 
Cowgate, the Beggar's Opera, Othello, Hamlet, Macbeth, 
King Lear and The Tempest, and afterwards repeated their 
performances at Dundee, Montrose and Aberdeen. In 
March 1729 the Edinburgh Courant informs us that “the 
Scots Company of Comedians, as they call themselves, 
have all of a sudden eloped without counting with their 
creditors.” 

But it was with the Renaissance of Scottish literature 
with David Hume and Adam Smith, Kames and Home and 
Robertson and Hutcheson that a more liberal and enlightened 
spirit arose and that Shakespeare made his formal entry 
into Scotland and took a hold of the people, which he has 
been strengthening ever since. He appealed to the Scottish 
intellect whenever it was freed from the buckram of bigotry 
and allowed uncrippled movement. I do not believe that 
there is any part of the country to-day in which Shake- 
speare’s plays are more popular or better appreciated than 
in Scotland, or in which phrases and quotations from them 
mingle more largely in the current conversation of the people. 

There is, of course, an indigenous Scottish literature in 
which Shakespeare has no part. It existed before liis 
time, and it has a vocabulary and idiom different from 
his. There have been since the union of the Parliaments, 
as Sir George Douglas has pointed out, “two streams of 
literature in Scotland, one purely Scottish and the other 
Anglo-Scottish—streams flowing side by side, commingling 
their waters from time to time, but still having distinctive 
channels of their own.” As was inevitable, the purely 
Scottish stream, in which no trace of Shakespeare is to be 
seen, has become more and more attenuated as time has 
gone on, although it feebly trickles still, The railway has 
extinguished purely Scottish literature. Scottishisms and 
provincialisms are still to be met with in the speech of 
all classes in Scotland, but the old Scottish dialect in its 
quaint expressiveness, as used, for instance, by Miss Stirling 
Graham in her Mystifications, has all but disappeared. 
Even among the peasantry in the rural districts it is rarely 
to be heard in its native purity, while in the large towns 
it exists only in a degraded condition, contaminated by 
hideous modern slang. 
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As a medium of expression in serious prose composition 
the old Scottish tongue is practically extinct and can 
never be revived. It has been superseded by South-midland 
English, the language that Shakespeare spoke. In the 
novel it still survives and shows recrudescence from time 
to time, as in the Kailyard outburst, and it still lingers in 
the poets’ corner of country newspapers in verses which 
are generally reminiscent of Burns, but as a literary vehicle 
it has steadily lost ground. 

But as pure Scottish vernacular literature has declined, 
Anglo-Scottish literature has increased enormously in volume, 
and just in proportion as the Southern has prevailed over 
the Northern element in it has the influence of Shakespeare 
over it become more manifest. 

It was in Burns, who is to Scotchmen heroically all 
that Shakespeare is to Englishmen, and more, that Scottish 
poetry, both purely Scottish and Anglo-Scottish, touched 
its zenith. But Burns’s purely Scottish poetry is incom- 
parably superior to his Anglo-Scottish, and it lies altogether 
outside the Shakespeare zone, while in his Anglo-Scottish 
only the faintest trace, if any, of Shakespearean influence 
can be detected. Burns’s originality is uncircumscribed by 
Shakespeare, his style was unaffected by him. He knew 
Shakespeare, but he had not assimilated him in a lite- 
rary sense, and he had no skill in blank verse; the metre 
in which Shakespeare excelled. His acquaintance with 
Shakespeare began at an early age. One of his school- 
books contained scenes from Romeo and Juliet, Othello 
and Hamlet, and in 1773, when he was fourteen years old, 
his former schoolmaster, Murdoch, called at his father’s 
farm, Mount Oliphant, and presented him, as a small parting 
gift, with an English grammar and a copy of the tragedy of 
Titus Andronicus. By way of passing the evening, Murdoch 
began to read the tragedy aloud, and very characteristic 
was the effect of the reading. His hearers melted into 
tears at the tale of Lavinia’s woes, and in an agony of 
distress implored him to read no more. Think of that! 
In how many cotters’ or peasants’ dwellings in England 
would the reading of Titus Andronicus move the family 
to tears and an agony of distress ? 

But although thus early introduced to Shakespeare, 
Burns cannot be said to have profited by a study of him. 
He was of another school, had small svmpathy with the 
Elizabethans, and followed different models. He read Pope, 
Shenstone, Beattie, Goldsmith, Gray with avidity, but had 
he learned to know Shakespeare better than he did, it is 
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doubtful whether the knowledge would have quickened his 
humour or enriched his fancy. In Tam o’ Shanter, in 
which his Scottish and English manner are brilliantly 
combined, the horrors piled upon the holy table in Alloway’s 
auld haunted kirk recall the ingredients of the witches’ 
cauldron in Macbeth, but they do so by affinity of nature 
and not by community of origin. Burns directly quotes 
Shakespeare only once, but refers to him several times. 
He does so in the Prologue written for Mrs. Sutherland and 
delivered by her in the Dumfries Theatre : 


Oh! for a Shakespeare or an Otway scene 
To paint the lovely, hapless Scottish Queen, 


—an expression of his wish for some worthy dramatic 
presentation of the story of Mary Stuart, uttered just at 
the moment when Schiller, who was exactly of his own 
age, was beginning his tragedy of that name. And there 
is another reference to Shakespeare, in a line which is one 
of those I would gladly see expunged from his works: 


Here Douglas forms wild Shakespeare into plan 


—a suggestion that Home, the author of Douglas, had bettered 
the stagecraft of the author of Antony and Cleopatra. 

In the Scottish poets who have succeeded Burns and 
have written in the vernacular—most of them being in 
greater or less degree imitators of Burns—no trace of 
Shakespeare’s influence is to be found, but in those of them 
who have adopted the literary dialect it frequently asserts 
itself. Sir Walter Scott was permeated by Shakespeare 
and is constantly quoting him, and Carlyle paid him homage. 

But it is not only in Scotland that Shakespeare has 
asserted his sway. He is all-pervading, a world-poet, both 
by the diffusion of his power and the spirit in which he 
speaks. He has invaded every country where letters are 
cultivated. Germany, unhappily, has apparently assimi- 
lated the brutality and wickedness which he has depicted 
as part of the tragedy of life, but in all other countries the 
ennobling and refining spirit of his art has prevailed. He 
has helped, and is helping, to shape the history of the world. 
Do not his works grapple our colonies to us with hooks 
stronger than steel? Do they not keep alive and glowing 
amongst the people of the United States that sense of 
common parentage that has been a barrier to strife in all 
but the remote past, and has drawn us together recently 
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in the defence of humanity and must obviate misunder- 
standings in the time to come? A true chord was struck 
by Whittier when he exclaimed— 


O Englishmen! in hope and creed, 

In blood and tongue our brothers ! 

We too are heirs of Runnymede, 

And Shakespeare’s fame and Cromwell’s deed 
Are not alone our mother’s. 

“Thicker than water” in one rill, 

Through centuries of story, 

Our Saxon blood has flowed, and still 

We share with you its good and ill, 

The shadow and the glory. 


JAMES CRICHTON-BROWNE 
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LAWN TENNIS—PRACTICAL HINTS ON 
STROKE PRODUCTION 


[Mr. J. C. Parke’s admirable book How to Play Lawn Tennis (originally 
published by Ewart Seymour and Co., Ltd., 231 Strand, London, W.C., price 
3s, 6d. net), which should be in the hands of everyone who takes the game 
seriously, contains 47 illustrations showing the various strokes in the making. 
By the courtesy of the present holders of the copyright—Athletic Publications 
Ltd., Link House, 54 Fetter Lano, E.C. 4—we are enabled to illustrate Mr. 
Parke’s article by eight photographs reproduced from his book. Every 
intelligent reader of this article should be able to add fifteen to his or her 
game.—Epiror, NaTionat REvIEw.] 


My nation is always accused of putting the cart before 
the horse, so I shall only be following out the national 
characteristic in beginning an article under the above title 
by a brief reference to Davis Cup matches and the winning 
of championships. Perhaps if the reader will persevere, in 
spite of this unpromising start, he will find that there is 
some “‘ method in my madness” after all, for I wish to 
catch the attention and arouse the interest of my beginner 
by pointing out some of the possibilities of the game, and 
then direct his wavering footsteps into one at least of the 
narrow paths by which he may ascend to the dizzy heights 
inhabited by the Olympians. 

It is many years—thirteen, to be precise—since I took 
part in my first Davis Cup match, and I have seen the 
game played in many countries since then, and the thing 
which strikes me most about it is the extraordinary way 
in. which the numbers of its votaries have been doubled. 
and then trebled, until all the world has grown tennis-mad. 

In 1908 two nations, America and British Isles, chal- 
lenged Australasia for the Davis Cup. In 1921 no less 
than twelve nations have challenged U.S.A., and even this 
startling number would have been increased by several 
more, only for the fact that our late enemies are still rightly 
outside the pale, where we hope they will remain until 
they have learned how “to play the game.” In 1908 the 
All England L.T. & C. Club accommodated without serious 
difficulty the Championship crowd. In 1921, even with 
increased seating facilities, 9,500 applicaticns for seats 
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have had to be refused, and the Executive have been forced 
by the public demand to obtain larger grounds, and are 
now busily engaged in getting these ready for the Cham. 
pionships of 1922. 

Equally startling, but in a much less pleasant way, is 
the fact that we do not seem to have a single youngster 
coming on to take the places of the “Old Guard”’ who 
have battled nobly for the honour of England all these 
years. I cannot think of a solitary young player of whom 
I could truthfully say that there are the makings of a 
champion. 

What is the cause of this absence of talent? Most 
people shrug their shoulders and say ‘‘ The war,” but 
I don’t agree that it is a sufficient excuse for everything, 
Look at France, who suffered infinitely more than we did 
at the hands of the playfuf Hun, and count the number 
of ‘embryo champions which she has, and none of them 
over twenty-six or twenty-seven. No. I put our present 
woeful position down mainly to two things: (1) lack of 
hard courts, (2) warit of proper coaching for beginners, 
It is a distinct wrench for me to propound the first of these 
reasons, for I have never been able to play decently on 
them myself; but I look around at the other nations— 
America, South Africa and the Continentals—and see them 
producing champions of nineteen. Their game has been 
developed almost entirely on hard courts and ours on 
grass, otherwise the playing conditions have been practi- 
cally the same, and the argument seems to me to be un- 
answerable. My personal objection to hard courts arises 
from the fact that I have played all my tennis on grass 
and have never learned how to start, turn and stop on 
the different surface, with the result that my footwork 
never feels secure, and consequently my whole game is 
affected.. All the same, I am not so narrow-minded that 
I do not see the great advantage of being able to rely upon 
a true high bound and to hit confidently at a rising ball, 
which all encourages a fast and enterprising game, instead 
of having to wait to see what trick the hop may play 
upon you. The value of being able to keep in practice 
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all the year round can only be fully appreciated by people 
like myself, who had no opportunity for play from Septem- 
ber till the following May, and started each season like 
veritable novices. 

With regard to my second reason,’I have always felt 
it to be a tremendous drawback that there are so few 
professional teachers in England, for it is horribly easy 
to develop faults which may cramp the style and clog 
improvement for years—all simply from want of a little 
correct coaching at the start. I cannot lay too great 
emphasis upon the necessity of learning the proper way 
of producing each stroke when taking up the game, and 
as example is much easier to understand and follow than 
precept, I advise you to obtain the assistance of a pro- 
fessional, or if that is out of the question, then to seek 
help from some really first-class player, who (I assure you) 
will be both pleased and flattered by your request. I 
accentuate the class of the exponent, for there is an ancient 
saying anent ‘“‘the blind leading the blind.’ In the 
meantime, some of the following hints may put you upon 
the track of what you have been doing wrong, and may 
suggest to you a remedy for the fault, and after that it 
becomes a matter of working out your own salvation by 
perseverance and patience. 


FOREHAND. 


I think the simplest way of dealing with my suggestions 
will be to take each of the strokes in turn, and naturally 
I begin with the forehand, for it is with it that you first 
endeavour to hit the ball over the net, and around it the 
test of your game is eventually built up. 

Now, to produce a stroke comfortably and with the 
minimum of exertion, the racket must be held correctly. 
Personally, I fit the handle well into the VY made between 
my fingers.and thumb, so that the back flatness of the 
racket runs practically along the balls of my fingers, and 
the thumb closes across the front flatness, while the fingers 
press the side up into the Y. If you refer to illustration 
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No. 1 (at the end of this article) you will see at a glance 
what I mean, and it may be noted at the same time that 
the leather is supporting the back of the hand, and this 
feels to me to strengthen the grip. 

And now to the business of hitting the ball. In taking 
up the ideal position you face a line drawn perpendicular 
to the net, with the right foot somewhat closer to it than 
the left, and if you could have a stationary ball you would 
hang it about chest-high and slightly farther from the 
net than the left foot. In golf parlance, I would describe 
the position as an open stance, with the ball just inside the 
line of the left foot. Of course, the stationary ball is an 
impossibility, but just try how it feels to swing at an 
imaginary ball in this position, only, if you experiment 
indoors, be warned as to furniture and ornaments, for the 
radius of your swing will probably come as an unpleasant 
surprise. 

Take the head of the racket well back at the beginning 
of the stroke and swing easily forward. The arm ought 
to be practically straight, with the muscles braced, and at 
the moment of impact the face of the racket should be 
quite flat. Avoid all appearance of jerking or stabbing at 
the ball, and make the whole movement as uniform as 
possible. It is not force alone which gives speed to the 
ball, but perfect timing combined with follow through is 
the secret of pace. Kingscote never appears to use much 
force in his ground strokes, and yet the ball travels at an 
extraordinary speed, though you do not realize this until 
you have played against him and found you were being 
constantly forced to make your returns sooner than you 
expected or intended—than which few things are more 
disconcerting to the ordinary tennis player ! 

The follow through is also all-important. It is easy 
_ enough to start the swing correctly and to hit the ball in 
the proper position with the racket straight-faced, but 
the effectiveness of the shot depends entirely on the finish. 
At the moment of impact I begin to turn the face of the 
racket over on top of the ball, thus imparting a considerable 
forward spin in addition to gaining more control over the 
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direction of the flight, and I finish the swing with the 
knuckles upwards and the head of the racket turned com- 
pletely over, as will be seen in my second illustration. 
The entire bodyweight, which was on the right foot 
at the beginning of the swing, has now been transferred to 
the left, and has thereby been used to the utmost advan- 
tage in the execution of the stroke, and more important 
still is the fact that the right foot is perfectly free. It 
will come forward of its own accord to recover balance, 
and I will be ready to move at once into any new position 
to receive the return, without losing one of those invaluable 
seconds which so often mean the winning of a rally. 


Of course, this is strictly a matter of “ footwork,” but 


footwork forms such an essential part of every stroke that 
it ought always to be dealt with at the same time and 
explained in connection with the swing. 

To become a fair player you must learn to move quickly, 
but to become a great player you must also learn to think 
quickly. Combine these two and you get the faculty of 
“anticipation.” If your balance is wrong in the making 
of your strokes, quick moving is an impossibility. If the 
balance is right and you can think more quickly than your 
opponent, half the battle is won. The great thing is to 
be able to put yourself into your opponent’s place, and 
think what you would do in a similar position. If you 
make allowance for his known peculiarities and his pet 
shots, you ought.to be able to tell with fair accuracy at 
least four times out of five where the return is coming to. 
Then, as soon as you have finished your stroke, start to 
move at once to where you expect the return, without 
losing a single instant in watching the result. If you think 


quickly enough and move quickly enough, you ought only 


to have really to run once in five times. 

Carry this advice into practice and your game will 
improve immensely. Not only will you reach shots which 
would have been winners previously, but your own strokes 
will gain enormously from the fact that you can play them 
quietly and naturally from the right positions, and are 


not forced to play them as best you can after a wild rush 
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to reach the ball at all. Just think what a saving of energy 
it will mean in a long five-set match. 

Take, for instance, illustration No. 2, which is the 
finish of a forehand drive from my left-hand corner down 
my opponent’s right line. The natural return to this shot 
will be a cross-court forehand, so I continue the movement 
of the swing by bringing my right foot forward, and I move 
at once to a position about a yard behind the base-line and 
half-way between my centre and right-hand lines. From 
there I ought not to have to move more than a few feet 
to play the return, and I have the choice of attacking my 
opponent’s backhand or again cross-courting him in the 
hope of catching him going in the opposite direction. At 
any rate, if my first drive has been a good one, I ought to 
have my opponent on the run, and that is the main thing 
in lawn tennis. 


THE BACKHAND. 


Next we turn to the backhand, and to start with, I 
may say that I regard it as the most difficult of all the 
strokes. Even when you may seem firmly established on 
the highroad to success, you must always beware of the 
numerous pitfalls which beset your way. It is the first 
point to be attacked, and about two-thirds of the play 
swings to that side of the court, and yet very few players 
make any serious attempt to develop their backhand. 
The number of first-class players who possess what I might 
term an attacking backhand does not run into double 
figures, and, indeed, I fancy the fingers of one hand would 
be quite sufficient to tick them all off on! 

In the nature of things it is an awkward stroke to make, 
and there is consequently greater divergence in its execu- 
tion than in any other shot. These differences begin with 
the grip, which varies from the square one at the back of 
the racket (commonly known as the Australian grip) to 
my own, which is exactly the same as for my forehand. 

The Australian grip is peculiar to players who have 
made volleying the foundation of their game, and the reason 
of this is not far to seek. If you stand facing the net and 
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fitt either flatness of the racket into the VY and then 
hold the racket perpendicular, you will find that by a slight 
twist of the wrist you can cover either wing. 

In quick volleying this is an enormous advantage, and 
I think you will also feel that you could get a lot of power 
behind your shots from this position in the case of shoulder- 
high balls, but on the other hand this advantage is more 
than counterbalanced, in my opinion, by the difficulty in 
dealing with low hopping balls, particularly when they are 
even slightly past you. Of course, the same side of the 
racket is used for all strokes. 

I do not recommend my own grip, because I think 
the ordinary English backhand one is quite as effective 
and imposes less strain on the wrist. It was used by the 
late Doherty brothers, and I believe I would have adopted 
it myself if I had known of it at the time I was in the throes 
of struggling with my own backhand. 

For this grip the hand is slipped slightly towards 
the back of the racket and the thumb extended down — 
the handle, thus strengthening the wrist. Reference to the 
third illustration will make my meaning clear, and a few 
swings with the racket held in this position will give you 
a feeling of the possibilities there are about it. 

Coming to the production of the stroke itself, we will 
take the next three illustrations together, showing the 
swing from start to finish, and then study them a little 
more closely in detail. 

No. 4 shows all the bodyweight on the rear foot and 
the racket taken well back, so that there is lots of space 
for the speed to be worked up gradually in the forward 
swing without having recourse to jabbing or jerking. 

No. 5 is taken at the moment of impact, and the points 
to note are as follows: (a) Ball practically level with the 
front foot; (b) head of racket higher than wrist ; (c) racket 
perfectly straight-faced ; (d) bodyweight fairly distributed 
between the feet and evidently moving forward with the 
swing; (e) last, but not least important, eyes on the ball. 

In No. 6 we see the finish of the drive, and the points 
to be emphasized are: (a) Face of the racket turned com- 
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pletely over on top of the ball; (b) head of the racket 
pointing in the direction of the flight; (c) arm fully ex. 
tended, proving a free follow through; (d) bodyweight 
transferred entirely to front foot; (e) rear foot free and 
ready to move in any direction. 

The actual action is exactly the same as for the fore- 
hand, and in the same way the head of the racket begins 
to turn over on top of the ball at the moment of impact, 
only the stroke finishes with the thumb up instead of the 
knuckles. 

Too much stress cannot be laid upon this turning over 
of the head of the racket, as it is this movement which 
gives control of the ball and imparts that “dip” to its 
flight which makes it drop just inside instead of just out- 
side the lines. A dipping ball is the béte. noire of the in- 
coming volleyer, and even a Tilden or a Johnson treats it 
with profound respect. The forward spin imparted by 
this action also gives the ball that extra bit of speed off 
the ground which is so upsetting to your opponent’s calcu- 
lations. Often at the end of a match my late adversaries 
have complained to me in an aggrieved tone that my shots 
came off the ground so much more quickly than their 
apparent speed seemed to warrant. 

Always remember that it is not force alone which 
imparts pace to the stroke. Accurate timing and _ that 
extra bit of spin are the strongest factors in obtaining 
the desired result. Mere slogging at the ball is a useless 
waste of, energy. 

Of course, in actual play you are never allowed time 
to take up the ideal position for each stroke, but it is use- 
ful practice to assume such a position and swing at an 
imaginary ball at odd times until both the stance and the 
- swing become almost second nature. Then, when you find 
yourself on the court, it must be your aim and ambition 
so to adjust your movements as to bring yourself as nearly 
as possible into such relation to the ball in the making of 
each stroke. Excellence in this respect depends entirely 
upon judgment combined with footwork, and can only 
be attained by constant practice and thought. 
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The “thought” part of the business requires special 
emphasis, for I have seen ordinary players commit the 
same blunder over and over again, with a persistence which 
would be most praiseworthy if only it were directed into 
better channels. It all comes from lack of a little thought, 
and the mention of one common fault may serve to illustrate 
my moral. 

How often have you seen a player serve and then step 
forward a yard into the court to await the return, only to 
find the ball coming at his feet or even past him, so that 
he is forced into a half volley or a wild rush back to scramble 
the ball over as best he may. Surely, if the player were 
to use his thinking powers in the least, he would realize 
after one or two such scrambles that a step backwards of 
even one yard after serving would put him in a very much 
better position to deal with the return. In the first place, 
it is infinitely easier to run forward than backward; in 
the second, if you are moving forward when playing the 
shot, your bodyweight and momentum are being used to 
advantage, while if you are moving backward these assets 
are practically wasted; and in the third, if it is a good 
length return you are pretty well in position waiting for 
it, and if it is a short one you can play it in your stride 
on your way to the net, and the two yards farther to travel 
will be no disadvantage. In my example I have been 
polite in using the masctline gender, but honesty compels 
me to admit that the opposite sex are the worse offenders 
in this respect. I suppose this is partly due to their fear 
of not reaching the short ones, but really, if they keep the 
balance forward and the body poised on the toes ready for 
instant movement (as all players of any pretensions must 
do), then it must be a very short one indeed which they 
will be unable to reach. Of course, if they balance on 
their heels, no advice of mine will be of any assistance 
in their desperate plight ! 

One thing which everyone ought to guard against in 
practice is the neglect of the backhand in favour of the 
stronger forehand. 

In matches, I must admit the temptation to use the 
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forehand on all possible (and a good many impossible) 
occasions is irresistible, but in practice, where it doesn’t 


matter two little damns whether you win or not, why don’t © 


you try to strengthen your relatively weaker backhand 
by using it as much as possible? Don’t go away with the 
impression that I am suggesting you need not try to win 
in practice—nothing is farther from my mind, for if you 
are to get the full benefit you must always try your best 
to win, but to do so by means of the correct strokes and 
not in spite of your bad ones. 

I don’t believe I am exaggerating when I say that 
95 per cent. run round the ball so as to play it with their 


stronger forehand. The result is that the poor diffident- 


backhand grows.more and more discouraged by the lack 
of confidence which its owner displays in it. 

Practice must be used to strengthen weak points, or 
else the object of it is missed completely. In order to 
improve it is not always necessary by any means to practise 
against a better player—in fact, if you profit sufficiently 
by my advice there may come a long-prayed-for time when 
it is rather difficult to find a better player! This is no 
bar whatever to improvement, and should provide you 
with the very opportunity which you ought to be on the 
look out for. Suppose you could owe your opponent about 
15 in ordinary play: don’t try to owe him the 15 to make 
an even game, but handicap yourself by playing him with 
your backhand as much as you can, even to the extent 
of running round balls which ate clearly forehand ones. 
If this is not a sufficient handicap, then play to his strong 
point, and under these conditions almost anyone will give 
you a decent game. 

If you take this advice to heart and give your dejected 
backhand a chance of showing what it is capable of, you 
will be pleasantly surprised at the way it will thrive and 
strengthen under the impulse of such encouragement. 

While we are on the subject of practice, I should just 
like to add that it does you no good at all to slash at every 
stroke, of which only one in ten goes into court, and it bores 
your opponent stiff and spoils the game for him. You 
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‘can’t become a Tilden or a Johnson in a single day, so be 


content to perfect yourself in the strokes you can make, 
and, without quite knowing how, you will find that the 
more brilliant ones are following in the wake of your 
perseverance. 


THE VOLLEY. 


In practice the volley is a most fascinating subject, with 
infinite possibilities about it, but in theory there is not 
much to be said in the way of helpful advice. It is a com- 
bination of so many elements that actual and constant 
practice is the only reliable teacher. Still, a few brief 
hints may be of some assistance. 

The action is entirely different from that of the ordinary 
ground strokes. If any force is required, it is obtained 
from a sort of stab and not a swing. You seldom have 
time to swing at a volley, and if you had, the result would 
not be satisfactory. In low volleys there is no feeling of 
hitting, but the racket seems to be held firmly against the 
ball and the speed taken from your opponent’s shot. The 
higher volleys, which give an opportunity for a kill, gener- 
ally require firm hitting, and cut may be used with con- 
siderable advantage to get a better grip of the ball. Speed 
is not so essential as in the ground strokes, for the winning 
volley is largely the result of accurate placing at sharp 
angles. 

The relative position of the ball to the striker is rather 
in front of those described in the ground strokes, and the 
body faces the net more fully, but, as in them, it is most 
important that the head of the racket should be kept higher 
than the wrist. 

Reference to our seventh illustration will show the 
position for the shoulder-high backhand volley, and it may 
be noted that the figure is leaning forward with the weight 
on the right foot, the left leg braced and the arm and racket 
rather in front, and all tense in readiness to meet the ball 
and take the speed of its own return from the opponent’s 
stroke. 

The forehand volley is remarkable from the fact that, 
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judged by the ground-stroke standard, it is practically 
always played off the wrong foot ; but this is easily explain- 
able, as it is generally a question of stretching to your 
utmost to reach the ball, and for this, of course, you must 
have the right foot advanced. The fact that by doing so 
you lose the bodyweight in your return does not really 
matter, for I have already explained that the stroke is not 
a swing, and consequently the importance of this factor 
disappears. 

The smash is exactly the same action as the service, 
and there are only two differences between these strokes, 
Instead of standing still and throwing up the ball into the 
place in which ycu want to hit it, you have to move into 
such a position that the dropping ball would fall there; 
also, instead of having only a little more than a quarter 
of your opponent’s court into which to hit your service, 
you have the whole of it as a target for your smash. If 
you will turn to our final illustration you will see the 
position from which I believe the best results can be obtained. 
The two points to note are that the ball would drop behind 
the left ear and shoulder if it were to fall straight, and the 
racket meets it as high as possible. Judging from the 
photograph, it is a very genteel smash, with the feet nicely 
on the ground, but in actual play it is more than likely 
that both feet would be waving wildly in the air in a jump 
to reach the ball. However, it illustrates the points I 
wish to emphasize, so perhaps its shortcomings will be 
forgiven, as doing the Jack-in-the-box act before a camera 
would be distinctly fatiguing, besides making one feel even 
more of a fool than usual! The result of the smash 
depends almest entirely upon your own judgment of 
position, and once your position is right the stroke 
obvious]y becomes much easier than the service. English 
players on the whole are inclined to deal much too respect- 
fully with lobs. I do not mean lobs dropping within a 
yard of the base-line, for they certainly call for careful 
handling, but the middle court ones, which ask for trouble 
and ought to be killed stone-dead. If you have a decent 
service, it is absurd to be frightened by a lob and to 
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approach it with that fear and trembling which invites 
disaster. Learn to punish it instead, and practice will 
give you the necessary confidence. 

Where the half-volley gets its name from is rather a 
mystery to me, for it is not a “ volley” in the strict sense 
of the word, and it does not bear any relation to it in the 
manner of its execution. It ought to be played exactly 
like an ordinary low bounding ground stroke with lots of 
top spin, except perhaps in the case of a drop shot near 
the net, when the ball is allowed simply to rebound from 
the racket. 

In the half-volley the eye does not follow the ball after 
it has touched the ground, and consequently you must 
judge where the ball is going to be at a certain moment 
and play for it there without actually seeing it. And 
therein lies the danger of the stroke, for if through any 
inequality of the surface, or from any other reason, the 
ball does not bounce exactly as you have anticipated, you 
have no chance of rectifying your miscalculation, and the 
result is bound to be different from what you intended. 
If you are lucky, this may be a pleasant surprise, for I can 
distinctly recall in a Davis Cup match versus Brookes a 
backhand half-volley of mine which was intended to be a 
spectacular passing shot, but emerged as a beautiful low 
lob, and a winner all the way! All the same, I am afraid 
I cannot recommend the adoption of this stroke on the 
result of one successful fluke. Practise it by all means in 
club play, so as to be prepared for the emergencies when 
you cannot avoid its use, but my advice as to the employ- 
ment of it in match play is contained in the simple word 
“Don’t,” unless you are a budding G. A. Caridia and the 
court resembles the proverbial billiard-table ! 


* * * * * 


At the beginning of this article I recommended the 
provision of hard courts as a probable solution of our diffi- 
culty in finding young promising players. 1921 has seen 
a big step in the right direction, inasmuch as Charterhouse 
have already laid down several hard courts, with the assist- 
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ance of the Lawn Tennis Association, and Haileybury. a 
now engaged in following suit. Several other public schoo 
are considering the question seriously, and have approachg 
the L.T.A. with a view to obtaining the assistance whi¢ 
the latter are only too anxious to give. a 
Although the outlook for the next few years does ng 
encourage any supreme feeling of optimism in our inte 
national struggles, still, if we can throw our gaze a ia 
farther into the future, the prospects never were brighteg 
The new Wimbledon grounds embrace about half a dozeq 
hard courts—one of these surrounded with stands, likg 
the famous centre court—and it is intended to provide the 
best professional teaching there for the assistance of playel 
of promise. Z 
There is a glorious chance offered to the schoolboys it 
to-day, for it is,to them that we must look to uphold the 
honour of the English name in the greatest game in t 
world, and to bring back once more the laurels to these 
shores. & 
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STRATEGIC CAMOUFLAGE 


“THERE has been a good deal of discussion in the Press on 
‘the subject dealt with by Mr. Solomon J. Solomon in his 
well got up and interestingly written book with the above 
title ; for in it he essays to prove that the Germans adopted 
-a system of concealing their strategic reserves, and that 
the detected it in time for his conclusions to be usefully 
applied to the situation which existed before the great 
'German offensive in the spring of 1918. Further, that our 
> G.H.Q. would have nothing to do with his theory, and thus 
‘neglected, with dire consequences, an all-important source 
| of information. 

' Mr. Solomon’s contentions were based, in the first place, 
Fon his study of aeroplane photos of the village of St.-Pierre- 
‘Capelle, a few miles inland from the Belgian coast near 
~Nieuport, from which he arrived at the conclusion that the 
-whole vicinity of that village was camouflaged in order to 
_provide cover for large reserves in an important strategical 
‘position and also to screen the passage of traffic through 
“the village. 

» . It may be stated at the outset that there is no denying 
“the care with which Mr. Solomon studied these photos or 
tthe skill with which he picked out unusual features; some 
fof his deductions, too, are strongly supported by evidence 
Pstill in existence. On the other hand, as this article attempts 
“to. show, his larger conclusions appear entirely unwarranted, 
rand most of the data on which they are based can be 
saccounted for far more simply. Some of the peculiarities 
‘he points out cannot, it is true, be satisfactorily explained, 
owing to the changes that have taken place, but this cannot 
de accepted as proof that they were necessarily merely 


The study of this particular case is, moreover, one of 
great interest; and our General Staff, whom Mr. Solomon 
‘practically accuses of criminal obstinacy, or at any rate 
negligence, ought to be grateful to him for assisting to place 
ron a firmer footing, if it were possible, the principles recog- 
Pnized by them in the important work of interpreting 
aeroplane photographs. The writer of these remarks, at 
least, feels that he owes him a debt of gratitude for 
‘tthe very interesting day he spent at St.-Pierre-Capelle in 
December last. 

The first fallacy in Mr. Solomon’s chain of reasoning is 
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the assumption that St.-Pierre-Capelle was a place of strategic 
or even tactical importance, whereas, in reality, it was 
merely a village behind one of the quietest sections of the 
whole front (that of the inundations of the Yser), whose 
sole function was to be a depot for certain (mostly engineer) 
stores and to provide cover possibly for local supports and 
for a few batteries and headquarters. Strategic reserves 
would never be massed so close to the line unless immediately 
prior to a big offensive on the immediate front. This the 
Germans never: contemplated; in fact, owing to the inu.- 
dations it was a physical impossibility. The only offensive 
the Germans ever undertook in the neighbourhood, subse 
quent to 1914, was their limited attack between Nieuport 
and the sea on July 10, 1917.. Again, it is absolutely out 
of the question that they could have foreseen before the 
war that they would be held up for years on the line of the 
Yser, as is implied by Mr. Solomon when he speaks of a 
pre-war photo probably being taken of “this key to Zee- 
brugge.”” There is thus a complete absence of motive, for 
if the Germans merely wished to practise such methods of 
camouflage they would not do it within range of the Allied 
guns and in an area under constant aerial observation. 
Turning to the details of the matter, Mr. Solomon’s 
contention that the whole vicinity of St.-Pierre-Capelle was 
a camouflaged area is based on peculiarities said to indicate 
that what are apparently fields are really raised structures, 
on various details not easily to be accounted for except as 
indifferent efforts of the ‘‘camoufleur,” on apparent incon- 
sistencies of the shadows of trees and other objects, and 
lastly, on the small amount of traffic visible on the roads. 
The evidence adduced by Mr. Solomon to prove the 
existence of large structures round the village will first be 
dealt with. To begin with, he quotes the absence of shadow 
in the case of a certain barn to prove that a flat-topped 
structure existed alongside it level with the eaves. Here 
he is no doubt right, since the remains of a concrete shelter 
are still visible; on the other hand, the existence at the 
present time of a large heap of manure along the barn in 
question and sloping outwards from it is a warning against 
too hasty deduction from absence of shadow. It also seems 
certain that a concrete structure in front of a certain house 
was camouflaged to look like part of the garden in which it 
was built. These instances, while they are a tribute to the 
accuracy of Mr. Solomon’s observations, do not constitute 
any proof that larger structures were erected in the fields. 
This contention is based on certain observed characteristics 
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which are held to indicate slope and texture of roofs and 
holes in the same; also supposed camouflaged devices to 
conceal them. 

In interpreting the peculiarities he notices, Mr. Solomon 
is sometimes apt to forget what he explains so clearly in 
the earlier part of his book, namely that “tone” in aero- 
plane photographs depends on many factors other than 
slope or shadow; it does not follow, therefore, that the 
differences of tone he attributes to the slopes of his hangars 
are really due to slopes at all. For instance, he mentions 
one with a “ non-agricultural”? curve. Examination of the 
ground shows that it is certainly not agricultural, as it is - 
formed by the parapet of a trench which still exists, and 
that the difference of tone was due not to shade (for the 
parapet slopes towards the light) but to difference of surface. 
Some of the other indications of slope mentioned have 
certainly a basis of fact, since they are obviously due to the 
“flattened convex’ surface of the narrow fields, which all 
slope down near the sides to the drains or ditches which 
usually divide one from the other; this peculiarity may 
also account for the difference in the shadows of the hay- 
cocks noticed by Mr. Solomon, in which case it is a tribute 
to his powers of observation, although his deductions are 
not equally accurate. 

Regarding the ‘“‘texture”’ of some of the fields, it is im- 
possible after this lapse of time to produce any positive 
evidence to account for the characteristics noticeable in the 
photographs, but it may be stated without fear of contra- 
diction that most fields have a ‘“‘texture”’ of some sort, due 
to the way they have been ploughed, harrowed or reaped; 
the ridge and hip lines Mr. Solomon points out in one field 
are doubtless due to such causes. The so-called holes in these 
supposed roofs likewise cannot be given a positive explana- 
tion, but are probably to be accounted for by flaws in the 
negatives. 

As regards camouflage to disguise these roofs, Mr. Solomon 
made much of the impossible sunken tramway with its three 
branches “‘ across the dummy stream that no truck could 
possibly travel over.” It is only necessary to state with 
regard to this that the ditch thus described was no doubt 
as real in 1917 as it is now, and that there are unmistakable 
signs that these tram-lines were equally real; the curves, 
still discernible, are not at all impossible. The sunken 
appearance is due without doubt to the shadow of a screen 
which stopped just short of the Nieuport road, and of which 
traces (holdfasts and wire) can still be seen. The stream 
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near this road, which Mr. Solomon suggests is a creation of 
the “‘camoufleur,” has a very real existence as a ditch fou 
feet deep, but more or less dry even in December. 

In the same way, in the majority of the other instanceg 
given by Mr. Solomon of supposed camouflage on his hangar 
roofs, the peculiarities by which he recognized them as such 
can be much more easily accounted for, in most cases, 
by things still existing on the ground: his “ cupolas” 
near the tramway bridge—small willow-trees ; his miniature 
“haystacks”” on road and track—probably loaded hay. 
carts; his “‘ white flap”’—a footbridge over a ditch; his 
“imitation hedge’”—real now; and lastly his ‘* white 
agricultural glass frame’’—-a German cemetery ! 

Mr. Solomon’s deductions as to covered roads next call 
for some comment. In the first place, his statement that 
the photos show less traffic than would be expected is open 


to challenge, for it must be remembered that the Germans | 


never allowed unnecessary movement by day, and also that 
this village behind the inundated area was in the quietest 
part of the whole front. Mr. Solomon’s main contention 
in support of his theory that the traffic passed under camou 
flaged covers is that the apparent tree shadows are obviously 
faked and that this can be detected by the difference between 
their appearance and that of real tree shadows. 

Apart from the fact that camouflage shadows would 
absolutely “‘ give the show away” on a dull day, there is 
not one on the photo referred to which does not pass all 
the tests for a real shadow. Mr. Solomon claims to dis- 
tinguish the false one by its tone; he again forgets that 
tone depends among other. things on nature of surface; 
thus his “dummy ” tree shadows on the Bruges road, which 
are “‘ taking light and making shadows,” consist of real ones, 
part of which fall on the white road and the remainder on 
the roadside grass and ditch; the latter naturally shows 
up darker. The type of tree has also something to say to 
the nature of the shadow, hence those with denser foliage 
on the Leke road give stronger shadows than those on that 
from Bruges. 

The shadows are also accused of being in the wrong 
places; Mr. Solomon, however, apparently overlooks, ot 


struc 


at any rate does not give full weight to, the fact that theflo « 
aeroplane from which the photos were taken was not over: fieen 


head, but some distance away to the south-west, as is evident 
from the perspective of the houses, etc. The result is that 
a line drawn on the photo from the top of the tree to the 
shadow thereof by no means gives the direction of the sun; 
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the difference, of course, increases with the height of the 
tree. It is worthy of note that the majority of the trees 
are tall, with a comparatively bare trunk for three-quarters 
of their height and a bunch of foliage at the top—a fact 
Mr. Solomon seemed unaware of, for he speaks of the tree 
shadows being too far away for the time of day and year. 
Another point which shows how careful one must be about 
deduction is that many of the roadside trees in the vicinity 
ae bent over to an appreciable angle by the prevailing 
wind from the sea, though this is less marked along the 
Bruges road than-on that from Ostend. Further, the writer 
checked individually, with the photo, the majority of the 
trees along the Bruges road, so that altogether there seems 
no ground whatever for the idea that either the trees or 
shadows seen in the photo are the unreal creation of a 
German ‘‘camoufleur.” 

Many other points raised by Mr. Solomon might be dealt 
with in the same way and with similar results. There 
gems, therefore, abundant justification for the general 
conclusion that what one might call the common-sense inter- 


-|pretation of the photos is supported by all the evidence 


which is to-day available on the spot, and of which the 
volume is by no means unappreciable. Some indications 
of camouflage there certainly are, but for the existence of 
mormous hangars or covered roads there is not a shred of 
widence which should be accepted as such in any court 
of law. 

There is, however, no intention to suggest that the 
(ermans did not use camouflage on a large scale in 1918; 


; 410 doubt they did, for they had by that time learnt much 


fom ourselves and the French, as General-Major G. Von 
(luck stated: ‘‘ As regards concealment from aeroplanes 
ve had learnt as good as nothing [in peace-time]. Even in 
the war we followed haltingly and hesitatingly behind our 
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ulversaries. Actually, we only learnt ‘camouflage’ from 
ihe English after our losses had made us wise” (Die alte 
drmee und Ihre Verirrungen, p. 19). 

That the Germans practised a system of camouflage 
tt which our G.H.Q. was unaware, or that they con- 
tructed any hangars of the type Mr. Solomon imagined 
0 exist round St.-Pierre-Capelle, no evidence has ever 
en produced. Mr. Solomon’s book, Strategic Camouflage, 
ttainly does not furnish any. 

D. ForRsTER 


THE PARIS COMMUNE, 1871 


Amone people in this country with revolutionary inclina. 
tions it is not unusual to refer to the appalling orgy of crime 
at present defiling Russia as an “ interesting experiment,” 
The story of the last four years in that once great and 
prosperous land has yet to be told, but when all the facts 
are available, the easygoing British Public will perhaps 
begin to understand that Nero and Nadir Shah were 
enlightened philanthropists as compared to the gang of 
Jewish criminals now tyrannizing unashamed at Moscov, 

At the present moment, when there is much talk of 

** direct action,” it may be of some interest to recall a previous 
‘interesting experiment”? in Communism, when a few 
adventurers for ten weeks terrorized Paris and _ literally 
nearly succeeded in destroying that beautiful capital. 
_ It is hardly necessary to refer to the French reverses 
in 1870. Within a few weeks of the declaration of war 
came the crushing disaster at Sedan, the capture of Napoleon 
III-and the fall of the Bonaparte dynasty. A Republic 
was proclaimed on September 4th, the chief members of 
which were Gambetta, Jules Simon, Jules Favre, with 
General Trochu as Military Adviser. Then followed the 
five months’ siege of Paris. The Germans, who, during the 
late war, could hardly find words to denounce the inhumanity 
of the Allies in blockading the Fatherland, then thought 
little of reducing the inhabitants of a great city to starvation. 
The capital held out bravely from September 19, 1870, 
to January 30, 1871, while Gambetta at Tours moved 
heaven and earth to raise fresh armies. But after the 
capitulation the resistance in the provinces collapsed and 
the Germans occupied the forts round the capital. 

Early in February elections took place for a National 
Assembly to meet at Bordeaux. The country longed for 
peace and returned members who could be trusted to arrange 
terms with the Germans. As a whole the Assembly was 
Republican in name, but the majority had strong mon- 
archical sympathies. M. Thiers became President of the 
Republic and M. Grévy President of the Assembly. It 
was decided that the Assembly should sit at Versailles, a 
decision which gave umbrage to a great number of persons 
in the capital. 

After the unforeseen disasters of the war and the priva- 
tions of a long siege, the population of Paris was in a fever 
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of excitement. Many of the more orderly elements seized 
the opportunity of the armistice to escape to a more whole- 
some atmosphere. On the other hand, shady adventurers, 
both native and foreign, poured into the capital as they had 
done during the early days of the Great Revolution. Only 
two members of the Government, Jules Favre and Ernest 
Picard, resided in Paris, while General Vinoy commanded 
what remained of the regular army, which by agreement 
with the Germans was to be reduced to a maximum of 
40,000 men. Both Picard and Favre were unpopular, and 
the latter was instrumental in keeping under arms the 
National Guard, a force largely composed of the sweepings 
of France, with a leaven of anarchists from Poland, Italy 
and other countries. At the head of what was practically 
a horde of brigands was a brave soldier, General Clément 
Thomas. Rossel, a deserter from the regular army, who was 
afterwards War Delegate of the Commune, thus describes 
his own officers: “‘Ces gueux dofficiers de la Commune, 
trinquant au comptoir avec quelque sergent, gueux déguisés 
en soldats et qui transforment en guenilles luniforme 
dont on les a affublés ; le pantalon en vrille, le sabre dans 
les jambes, le ceinturon pendant sur une capote trop large, 
le képi crasseux couronnant une personne crasseuse, |’ ceil 
et la parole avinés, tels étaient les dréles qui prétendaient 
afiranchir le pays du régime du sabre et qui ne pouvaient 
quy instituer le régime du delirium tremens.’ Colonel 
Rousset,* in quoting the above passage, adds: ‘‘ Quant aux 
simples soldats il vaut mieux n’en point parler.” 

Thus, by the folly of Jules Favre, a huge body of undis- 
ciplined soldiers retained their rifles and pay, together with 
unbounded leisure. ‘They simply reeled, arm in arm with 
the riff-raff of the town, from one cabaret to another, and bid 
fair to turn some districts of Paris into a Scandinavian 
Paradise. 

For some years previous to the débacle of 1870 the sinister 
doctrines of Karl Marx had made progress among the 
French labouring classes. The International was already 
organized in Paris and had an office in the Rue de la Corderie- 
du-Temple, the centre from which eventually issued the 
notorious Commune. 

The bulk of the population of the capital was at first 
indifferent to the propaganda of the International, at least 
as far as direct action was concerned. There -had been 
serious disturbances under the Empire at Le Creusot and in 
other manufacturing centres, but the leaders of disorder 

* 1871, La Commune & Paris et en Province. 
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had to discover some more efficient means of launching the 
revolutionary movement. The mob of armed, undisciplined 
and discontented National Guards, over 200,000 in number, 
put into their hands exactly the necessary weapon. 

. The idea gradually took shape that a federation of al] 
the battalions of the National Guard should be constituted, 
and on February 15th, at a meeting of the conspirators 
held in the Salle du Vaux-Hall, it was decided to appoint 
a Central Committee. Delegates were elected in eighteen 
arrondissements out of twenty. The symptoms of dis 
turbance in the National Guard were so menacing that the 
Commander, General Clément Thomas, resigned, and his 
place was filled by General Vinoy. <A few days later the 
delegates of the National Guard passed a resolution that 
they recognized none but elected chiefs and that they 
would oppose disarmament. They alone should decide as 
to whether or not the entry of the Prussian Army into 
Paris should be resisted. To put a seal on their action the 
whole meeting adjourned to the Place de la Bastille and 
hoisted a red flag on the Memorial Column. 

Such high-spirited “‘ comrades ” could hardly condescend 
to remain very long without shedding blood. On February 
26, 1871, an unfortunate policeman named Vincensini was 
the first victim. He was attacked by a howling mob, 
cruelly tortured, and then flung bleeding into a canal, where 
he was stoned to death while vainly trying to swim to land. 
This was the first outbreak of “ fraternity.”’ Several other 
policemen only saved their lives by mere chance. 


On the same day a rumour, emanating probably from the - 
office of the International, spread that the Germans were to’ 


enter Paris the next day and that the cannon parked at 
Passy and in the Place Wagram would be handed over to 
them. Almost immediately one mob seized the guns and 
dragged them to Belleville and the Boulevard Ornano, while 
another forced the prison of St. Pélagie and released the 
political prisoners there detained. Several thousands of 
National Guards then marched to the Champs Elysées with 
the intention of opposing the entry of the Germans by 
violence. No German troops appeared and the National 
Guards gradually dispersed. 

The following days the agitation continued. The most 
serious symptom was the growing disaffection of the regular 
army from contact with the mutinous rabble which had once 
been the National Guard. Fortunately for the cause of 
order, the ‘“ comrades”’ began, as such enthusiastic re- 
formers frequently do, to quarrel among themselves. The 
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old revolutionary organizations preserved some remnants 
of common sense. They saw that to resist the entry of the 
Germans meant sudden death to their ambitions. In a 
manifesto placarded in Paris on the morning of February 
28th, they announced that the entry would not be 
opposed, but that barricades and an armed force would 
isolate that part of the town temporarily in the occupation 
of the enemy. The Germans duly marched down the 
Champs Elysées and were presumably contented with a 
rather restricted triumph. In the light of what we now 
know of German methods, did Bismarck hope that the 
French would show fight and give him an opportunity of 
handing Paris over to be sacked ? 

Although no untoward incident of importance marked 
the German march into Paris, in the streets near the Champs 
Elysées there was some rioting and shops were looted. 
Everywhere there was disorder, and one Prefect of Police 
after another resigned in despair. General d’Aurelle de 
Paladines, the only French General who could claim a 
victory over the Prussians, was appointed to command the 
National Guards, but his nomination merely increased the 
general irritation. 

By March 3rd it may be said that the Central Committee 
ruled Paris. On that day the delegates of two hundred 
battalions met, and, pending regular elections, appointed 
an Executive Committee of three, viz., Varlin, Pindy and 
Jacques Durand. A motion of great importance was also 
carried to the effect that the Department of the Seine would 
be constituted an independent Republic, should the National 
Assembly decide not to sit in Paris. 

This practically amounted to a declaration of war against 
the Government of France. The Minister of the Interior 
replied in a proclamation which remained a dead-letter, 
while the National Guard proceeded to impound twenty- 
nine howitzers parked at La Villette and two thousand 
rifles belonging to invalid soldiers at the Hospital of St. 
Antoine. Each day was now marked by some fresh act of 
violence, and as a last provocation the commandeered cannon 
were transferred to the heights of Belleville and Montmartre. 

The Government knew full well that vigorous action 
might be followed by a civil war, in which their chances of 
success were by no means certain. Something had to be 
done and done quickly. It was announced that the 
Assembly would sit at Versailles, that Blanqui and Flourens, 
two notorious agitators, had been condemned to death by 
court martial, and that six newspapers, edited by persons 
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of openly anarchist views, were suppressed. These included 
the Mot d@ Ordre of Henri Rochefort and the Pére Duchesne 
of Vermesch. 

The result of these measures of doubtful wisdom wag 
immediate. The Central Committee issued a proclamation 
to the army, practically burning their boats and leaving 
no one in doubt as to their revolutionary intentions. 

Fortunately, this attempt to corrupt the regular army 
partially failed, but the population of Paris probably really 
believed that the Republic was endangered and were 
irritated by the suppression of newspapers mainly read by 
the working classes. The Government had made the fatal 
mistake of announcing a recourse to strong measures without 
having the means to carry out their decision. 

Jules Ferry, the Mayor of Paris, General Vinoy and 
General d’Aurelle were capable, energetic men, but the fact 
is that they had not the power to crush the impending 
revolution by a coup de main. The army was, to say the 
least, undependable, and the small body of reliable troops 
were a mere handful as compared to the 200,000 to 300,000 
armed National Guards. 

When M. Thiers arrived in Paris on March 15th, no doubt 
remained in his mind that immediate steps must be taken. 
It was decided that General Vinoy should make an attempt 
to retake the cannon parked at Montmartre—Vinoy would 
have preferred to await the return of the very large number 
of prisoners from Germany, so as to have at ‘least one body 
of men on whose fidelity he could count. -The National 
Guard, he knew, was armed to the teeth and abundantly 
supplied with ammunition of all kinds. Worse still, the 
rebels were well aware of the weakness of the Government. 
But Thiers was afraid to meet the National Assembly on 
March 20th at Versailles without having accomplished any- 
thing definite. So, without consulting the mayors of the 
different arrondissements, he threw himself headlong into a 
desperate adventure. 

Early on the morning of March 18th Vinoy succeeded in 
reaching Montmartre and carrying off sixty cannon, leaving 
the rest under a guard of soldiers. But the town was soon 
awake, and some of the regiments of regular troops made 
common cause with the rebels. General Lecomte and his 
staff were ms and carried off to the Chateau Rouge. In 
other parts of the town the small forces of the Government 
gave way before the overwhelming numbers of rebels. By 
eleven o'clock on the morning of “the 18th the Revolution 
was mistress of Paris, although the Hotel de Ville was still 
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guarded by loyal troops. There was nothing for M. Thiers 
to do but to escape to Versailles, at the same time giving 
orders for the evacuation of Paris. Shortly afterwards 
he delegated his authority to the mayors of the different 
districts. 

We have already seen that a mob had brutally murdered 
an unfortunate policeman on February 26th. The “ com- 
rades ’’ were now blooded and ready to fly at higher game. 
General Lecomte was in their hands. Orders were received 
at Chateau Rouge that he and his staff should be transferred 
to the Rue des Rosiers, where the officers were examined 
before Citizen Garcin, whose even-handed justice must have 
pleasantly reminded the mob of the great deeds of Maillard 
and Hébert in September 1792. The house where they were 
confined was soon surrounded by ‘a mob yelling for their 
blood. Presently a tall old man with a white beard was 
seen being pushed through the crowd. It was General 
Clément Thomas, the former Commandant of the National 
Guards, who had been arrested and sent to join his fellow- 
sufferers in the Rue des Rosiers. A terrible scene followed. 
The Generals were dragged out and Clément Thomas was 
still standing after receiving fourteen bullets. The apostles 
of “fraternity ”’ continued to fire into the bodies after death. 

Vigilance Committees were appointed in almost every 
arrondissement and barricades were erected in all directions, 
while the Ministries, the Tuileries, the Place Venddme, 
ete., were occupied by the insurgents. A somewhat futile 
meeting was held by the mayors of the different districts, 
and it was hoped that by a change in the appointments of 
Prefect of Police and Commandant of the National Guards 
some compromise might be made with the insurgents. The 
Mayor of Paris, Jules Ferry, was approached, but he, with 
characteristic honesty, declined to treat with the murderers 
of the Generals. Meanwhile orders arrived from Versailles 
to evacuate the Hotel de Ville, which was taken possession 
of by the Central Committee. 

There is no doubt that M. Thiers had misunderstood the 
situation and had failed to realize either the formidable 
organization of the National Guard or the great irritation 
produced in Paris by the removal of the seat of Government 
from the capital to Versailles. He also believed, without 
reliable evidence, that there were elements of order among the 
National Guards which would rally to the side of the Govern- 
ment. This was not the case. On the contrary, the 
National Guards, almost to a man, were blindly devoted 
to the Central Committee. 
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On March 19th the Central Committee discovered to 
their surprise that they were masters of Paris almost with. 
out striking a blow. Their first act was, of course, to 
issue, in the usual Revolutionary jargon, a proclamation 
beginning “ Citoyens, le peuple de Paris a secoué le joug 
qu’on essayait de lui imposer,” ete. The proceedings in 
the Committee itself were disorderly. Some were for 
marching on Versailles, a few of the saner members wished 
to dissociate the Committee from responsibility in the 
murder of the Generals. Others desired to come to an 
understanding with the mayors. No agreement could be 
reached except to issue further proclamations. One of 
these decreed a general amnesty, another suppressed courts 
martial and even any regular army. 

All through the short reign of the Commune legislation 
was carried on by proclamation, and, as in the days of 
Nebuchadnezzar, a law promulgated in the morning was 
sometimes annulled within twenty-four hours. 

The most absurd collection of adventurers was now 
appointed to the various Ministries. Their names convey 
nothing to the mind and may be omitted. All that can be 
said in favour of these opéra-bouffe statesmen is that they 
were not bloodthirsty like their immediate successors, and 
in any other circumstances their ineptitude would merely 
have excited mirth. The Prefecture of Police was tenant- 
less, but was occupied by the troops of ‘‘ General’ Duval, 
who proceeded to arrest and imprison a number of his 
natural enemies, the police. 

The population of Paris apparently regarded ‘the barri- 
cades and the antics of the Communists with good-humoured 
contempt, little realizing to what they were the prelude. 
It was generally hoped and supposed that the representa- 
tives of Paris and the mayors elected by the people would 
arrange terms with the Versailles Government. 

A meeting of mayors was then held and an interview 
arranged with representatives of the Central Committee. 
The moderate party among the mayors was quite prepared 
to be conciliatory, but after a long sitting no agreement 
could be reached and the meeting broke up. Four of the 
Central Committee, Varlin, Jourde, Arnold and Moreau, 
followed the mayors to the Town Hall of the Third Arrondisse- 
ment and the discussion continued. The difficulty was the 
recognition of the Central Committee. Early in the morning 
a sort of arrangement was come to. A project of concilia- 
tion was drawn up whereby the Central Committee was to 
remain at the head of the National Guards and the Hotel de 
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Ville be handed over to the Versailles Government, but when 
a deputation from the mayors proceeded to the Hotel de Ville, 
the Central Committee informed them in writing that they 
were not prepared to resign either the civil or the military 
power. In spite of a definite promise given to the mayors, 
they had, in fact, been forced by the Vigilance Committees 
to reject the idea of conciliation and had passed under the 
control of the party of direct action. We now see for the 
first time the appearance of the real Bolshevik, such men as 
Ferré, Eudes and Raoul Rigault, who in their methods 
were the successors of Marat and Hébert and the forerunners 
of those who are celebrating a sabbath of robbery, cruelty 
and lust in Moscow. 

We have seen the rather undignified flight of the French 
Government to Versailles and the withdrawal from Paris 
of the remnants of the regular army. In a telegram to the 
prefects throughout France, M. Thiers announced the arrival 
of the Government and estimated the strength of the army 
at 40,000 men. Vinoy took immediate steps to protect 
Versailles from a cowp de main on the part of the insurgents. 

The Government had to detide one most important matter 
without delay—the question of the safety of Mont Valérien, 
the only fort not in the occupation of the rebels. It was 
garrisoned by two disloyal battalions of chasseurs, which 
had recently been disarmed for joining in disorderly mani- 
festations in the Place de la Bastille. A trustworthy regiment 
was entrained as soon as possible and entered Mont Valérien 
just in time. Too much stress can hardly be laid on this 
step, as the occupation of this powerful fort by the enemy 
would have trebled the difficulty of taking Paris from the 
Commune. 

The Assembly met on the same day, and M. Grévy opened 
the proceedings in a speech which was a declaration of war 
on the gang of miscreants’who had seized the capital. 

It is worth noting, as showing how little the majority 
of the inhabitants of the capital of every class sympathized 
with the Commune, that thirty-five newspapers of almost 
every shade of political opinion signed and affixed a placard 
in Paris on March 21st to the effect that as the national 
sovereignty was vested in the authorities elected by universal 
suffrage, the Central Committee at the Hotel de Ville had no 
legal status. 

The Central Committee was faced at once by the fact 
that it had no funds and that the fidelity of the National 
Guards was a mere question of bribery. Messrs. Rothschild 
had, after some pressure, consented to advance £20,000. 
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The Committee then had recourse to the Bank of Franee, 
and by dint of threats obtained a million francs. It subse. 
quently robbed the Bank to the extent of nearly seventeen 
millions. 

Meanwhile the orderly elements of the population were 
beginning to offer some resistance, encouraged by the 
attitude of the mayors and of the better-class newspapers, 
A certain number of armed men were collected and the St, 
Lazare Station and the Town Halls of the First and Second 
Arrondissements were occupied and, as far-as_ possible, 
fortified. 

On March 22nd an unarmed procession of the up- 
holders of order marched towards the Rue de la Paix, 
They were summoned by the National Guard to disperse, 
and, as they did not do so, some firing took place, and 
nineteen of the demonstrators were killed and wounded, 
The Central Committee had been further irritated by the 
nomination by the mayors of Admiral Saisset as Com- 
mander of the National Guard. It replied by nominating 
three ‘‘ Generals,” Brunel, Duval and Eudes. The last 
named under the Empire had been condemned to death for 
murder and reprieved. As Prefect of Police they named 
Raoul Rigault, a man whose principles may be compared 
to those of Lenin and Trotsky. Uniortunately, this youth- 
ful enthusiast was cut off in his prime by a firing party, or 
he might have become a great ornament of the Communist 
cause. As it was, he lived to murder quite a number of 
innocent people, as will presently be seen. 

One matter greatly exercised the insurgents. What 
would be the attitude to armed insurrection of the 
Germans, who were still encamped at Compiégne? Nego- 
tiations were opened with General von Schlotheim, who 
replied that his troops would observe a pacific and passive 
attitude as long as Paris was not hostile. 

As many of the mayors were men of moderate views, 
anxious above all things to avoid civil war and keen to meet 
the Central Committee in every legitimate manner, they 
sent them the draft of a proclamation to the effect that 
they were convinced that the only way to prevent bloodshed 
was to proceed immediately to hold elections. In view of 
the attitude of the Central Committee this step was a definite 
surrender of power. In order to make that surrender the 
more humiliating, the Central Committee actually changed 
the wording of the proclamation, making it appear as if 
the Mayors and Deputies of the Seine had acquiesced in 
their proceedings. Not content with this breach -of faith, 
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they proceeded to add at the foot of the proclamation a 
number of signatures which had not appeared in the original 
draft. 

It is astonishing that the mayors—there were a few 
honourable exceptions—raised no objection to this .act of 
flagrant dishonesty; but the majority of the Versailles 
Assembly, not unnaturally, were indignant at the weakness 
displayed by the only lawful authority left in Paris. 

The Central Committee then held the elections, thus 
putting the seal on their victory. Sixty-two members were 
chosen, but of these some sixteen men of moderate opinions 
declined to sit. Out of 485,569 electors, 256,803 were 
absentees, and perhaps all of them were counter-revolu- 
tionaries. This was fatal to the cause of order, and is a 
great historical lesson as to the incomparable harm which 
may follow when orderly citizens decline to attend the polls. 

The names of the men who constituted the Commune, 
finally some eighty-one in number, have come down to us 
stained with cruelty and incendiarism. Most.of them were 
either criminals of the same type as Robespierre, Marat and. 
Carrier, or misguided enthusiasts who imagined that a few 
proclamations would bring about the Millennium. With 
some exceptions they fled on the approach of danger, and only 
one (Delescluze) died on the barricades. Anyone who takes 
interest in such matters may see their names at the end of 
volume iv of Maxime du Camp’s Convulsions de Paris. 

In the space of a short article it is impossible to give 
any detailed account of the contest between the Versailles 
army and the forces of the Commune. The defence was 
formidable, and had the rebels been commanded by a soldier 
of real military capacity the result would have been very 
doubtful. As it was, Marshal MacMahon took nearly two 
months to take Paris. Even before the entry of the Ver- 
sailles troops on May 21st the fighting was heavy, especially 
in the neighbourhood of the southern forts of Issy, Vanves 
and Montrouge, which were held by the insurgents. The 
last week’s fighting within the walls was a gigantic street 
fight, carried on with inconceivable ferocity. By May 29th 
the rebellion was entirely suppressed. 

Let us then leave the military operations to observe 
the proceedings of the Communards during their short 
tenure of power. It must be clearly understood that the 
advent of the Commune by no means implied the dis- 
appearance of the Central Committee. Both these bodies 
remained, and their intestine quarrels and contradictory 
orders were greatly to the advantage of the forces of order. 
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The Commune had early in its career, and with a prophetic 
eye to the future, abolished the death-penalty. They also 
proceeded to issue a Decree separating Church and State 
and suppressing the subvention granted to the former. It 
is curious all through the reign of the Commune to observe 
the hatred displayed by its members to the Christian 
religion, the clergy and the police. The immense majority 
of its victims were either priests or sergents-de-ville. The 
following conversation between Raoul Rigault and one of 
the priests arrested by his order has often been quoted and 
shows, more clearly than many words, the kind of men 
into whose hands Paris had fallen : 


. Quelle est votre profession ? 
. Serviteur de Dieu. 

. Ou habite votre maitre ? 

. Partout. 
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Then Rigault, turning to a secretary, said: ‘* Ecrivez: 
X, se disant serviteur d’un nommé Dieu, en état de vaga- 
bondage.” 

It must be admitted that Rigault in his parody of judicial 
forms was quite worthy of his heroes, the purveyors of the 
guillotine in the glorious years 1793-4. 

The failure of the great sortie of April 3rd both enraged 
and terrified the Communards, and they, who had recently 
abolished capital punishment, now inaugurated a reign of 
terror on the pretext that the Government troops had com- 
mitted atrocities. They proceeded to arrest the Archbishop 
of Paris, Monseigneur Darboy, many other priests, the 
President of the Court of Cassation, Monsieur Bonjean, 
and about a hundred policemen. These persons were 
imprisoned at La Roquette. A law was then passed to 
the effect that three of these hostages would be executed 
for each Communard shot by the Versaillais. 

Correspondence passed between Monseigneur Darboy 
and M. Thiers. The latter replied denying that the Govern- 
ment had committed atrocities, and promised that once 
order was re-established there would be an amnesty for all 
but actual murderers. But he did not reply to the sug- 
gestion made by the Archbishop that there should be an 
exchange of prisoners. The High Priest of Anarchy, Blanqui, 
was in prison at Versailles, and the Commune desired his 
release. M. Thiers no doubt saw the undesirability of 
admitting the system of hostages; but his refusal resulted 
in a terrible tragedy, as will hereafter be seen. As Blanqui 
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was old and worn out by illness, it would probably have 
been more expedient to have effected an exchange. 

Apart from other considerations, the dualism of the. 
Central Committee and the Commune was, from the point 
of view of the insurrection, a fatal error. It led to chaos. 
The Commune arrested the Commander-in-Chief, Bergeret, 
and replaced him by a Polish refugee, Dombrowski, one 
of the only adherents of the rebellion who showed any 
military capacity. The Delegate of War, one Cluseret, 
who was under the orders of the Committee, objected to 
Dombrowski’s appointment. And so it went on. The 
sittings of the Commune were as animated as the meetings 
of “comrades”? are wont to be. Everyone talked and 
smoked amidst uproar. Numbers of proclamations were 
issued, their authors fondly believing that what mankind 
had failed to accomplish in several thousand years could 
be attained at once by the publication and placarding of a 
notice. 

In May the Commune invented a new instrument of 
oppression, the “‘ Comité de Salut public,” a body which, 
to use the words of Citizen Miot, was ‘“‘ capable de faire 
tomber la téte des traitres.”’ This step added to the existing 
disorder, as the members of the Commune and the Central 
Committee loaded each other with vituperation and accusa- 
tions, not always unfounded, of treachery. The unfortunate 
Delegate of War, Rossel, tried in vain to keep some sort of 
balance between these conflicting elements, which he saw 
clearly enough would cause disaster. Near the end he too 
was arrested and imprisoned by the Commune. The last 
Commander-in-Chief of the rebels was a common-law 
criminal, named Parent, who had undergone several 
sentences of penal servitude for forgery and other offences. 

After it became clear that their criminal proceedings 
were destined to failure, the acts of the Commune became 
daily more violent. It would be futile, even if space allowed, 
to follow step by step the follies of that strange medley of 
adventurers. Nearly all their acts were inspired by one 
feeling, viz. hatred of what they were pleased to term the 
bourgeoisie. It is difficult to say what Communists exactly 
mean by this expression, but roughly it seems to include 
anyone who wears a clean collar or still retains prejudices 
in favour of honesty or morality. 

Robbery on an extended scale was rampant. In all, 
the Commune spent 46,000,000 francs (nearly £1,900,000). 
These funds were raised partly by blackmailing the Bank 
of France, by robbing the treasure of churches, by stealing 
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the large quantity of silver plate belonging to the Légion 
d’Honneur and the Hotel de Ville. 

Having committed these and many other thefts, they 
warmed to their work. They decreed the abolition of religion, 
and with an eye to the true spirit of Liberty, suppressed 
any newspaper which ventured to protest against their pro- 
ceedings. 

On May l1lth-the destruction of M. Thiers’ house was 
ordered, directions having been previously given to demolish 
the expiatory chapel erected at the Restoration in remem- 
brance of Lowis XVI and Queen Marie-Antoinette. The 
latter work of destruction was not carried out, but M. 
Thiers’ house was razed. They then turned their attention 
to the Column in the Place Vend6me, which for some reason 
excited their fury. Its fall was decreed, and it was pulled 
down on May 16th. It is fair to say that a few of 
the less violent Communards did their best to prevent 
these crazy measures. Among these were MM. Jourde 
and Berlay, who, as Communard delegates at the Banque 
de France, had done their best to moderate the robberies 
of their more unscrupulous brethren. 

All through the reign of the Commune the prisons were 
crowded with persons arrested on suspicion. These were 
ecclesiastics, policemen, loyal soldiers and crowds of citizens 
imprisoned, as the Prison Registers laconically state, “sans 
motifs.”” Rigault became Public Prosecutor, with Ferré 
and others as his deputies. These men, who themselves 
never ceased from reviling the police, maintained a large 
staff of detectives and political spies. They proceeded to 
murder MM. Jecker, a banker, and Chaudey, the Deputy- 
mayor of Paris, apparently merely because they did not like 
them. The victims had no trial of any sort. 

The Commune itself and the Central Committee continued 
their discussions amidst uproar. In reading the accounts 
of their meetings it is difficult to believe that. these men 
were quite sane. Vermorel, one of the former, says: ‘“ Le 
dégott me prend au milieu de tant de sottise, de tant de 
prétention, de tant de lacheté. Le parti est perdu. L’idée 
communale était bonne, mais nous n’avons pour la servir 
que des imbéciles, des fripons, et des traitres....” It is 
interesting to hear one of the prominent men of the Com- 
mune describe his own party. Few who have read the 
wretched story will be found to disagree with his view. 

There was, in fact, complete anarchy among the rulers. 
The state of confusion in Paris generally was indescribable. 
There were clubs everywhere, even in the churches, which 
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were placarded “ For Sale”? and where the organs played 
the “‘ Marseillaise.”” Numbers of gutter-newspapers appeared 
like unhealthy fungi. They were of the type of Hébert’s 
Pére-Duchesne in 1793. 

The part played by women in the Commune is a sad 
one. Wherever murder and arson were most horrible, 
there were women with knife and petroleum can. Of 
course, the number of these unsexed creatures was limited, 
and probably in any large town in similar times of excite- 
ment such women may be found. Let one description 
serve for all; ‘“. ... des femmes échevelées comme cette 
cantiniére des Vengeurs de Flourens, qui jurait en appelant 
ses hommes d’un hurlement de louve blessée, un mouchoir 
autour de son front saignant.” They were worthy descen- 
dants of the “ Tricoteuses,’ Théroigne de Meéricourt and 
Madame Roland, their abettor. 

The Communards were guilty of three massacres on a 
large scale. These were the murder on May 24th of the 
Archbishop of Paris, President Bonjean and a number of 
priests at La Roquette; the murder, near the Avenue 
d’Italie, on the 25th of fourteen Dominican Fathers of 
Arcueil; and the massacre in the Rue Haxo on the 26th of 
fifty-one policemen. The details of these murders are re- 
pulsive and need not be given here. The officials of the 
Commune chiefly responsible were Rigault and Ferré. 

As the inevitable collapse of the Commune approached, 
the great majority of its active supporters fled, leaving a 
remnant of Bolsheviks to fight and eventually to pay for 
their ten weeks of licence. Orders were given to set fire to 
the principal public buildings of Paris, and on the night 
of May 25-26, 1871, the capital presented an appalling 
spectacle. The splendid Louvre Library went up-in smoke, 
while the priceless Louvre collections and the National 
Archives were only saved by a miracle. The Tuileries, 
Hotel de Ville and many other fine buildings and streets 
were burnt to the ground. 

The great criminals of 1793 had at least spared ‘public 
buildings. The Commune reached an even lower depth of 
iniquity than the Convention, and it was not their fault 
that Paris did not become a heap of ashes. But they made 
one fatal mistake. They did not burn their own archives, 
and these remain to this day and afford crushing evidence 
of their misdeeds. 

It is perhaps unnecessary to say that the spectacle of 
their much-loved Paris in flames roused the Versailles troops 
to fury, as well it might. Communards taken in arms were 
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shot on the spot. Writers such as Lissagaray, himself a 
Communard, have grossly exaggerated the number of 
summary executions ordered by the Commanders of the 
French Army. Generals Vinoy, de Cissey, and de Gallifet 
were brave soldiers and the last, willingly, to shed the 
blood of Frenchmen. But they had to punish men guilty 
of atrocious crimes, and no doubt the elements of disorder 
in Paris received the lesson they had merited for eighty years. 
Their cup was indeed full. Maxime du Camp, who was in 
Paris throughout the reign of the Commune and who had 
access to all the documentary evidence, puts the number of 
rebels killed in the fighting or shot without trial at about 
6,500. General de Gallifet told the writer of this article 
that he thought 7,000 Communard dead was a liberal esti- 
mate. The Versailles army lost 877 officers and men killed 
and 6,454 wounded. 

After the suppression of the Commune courts martial 
were appointed to deal with the large number of prisoners, 
These were sent in convoys to Versailles, and such was the 
feeling against them on the part of the people of Paris that, 
had they not been very strongly guarded, not one would 
have reached his destination alive. The courts dealt 
mercifully with all but actual murderers. Only twenty-six 
sentences of death were carried out. <A large number of minor 
criminals received terms of imprisonment. 

In the provinces the Commune found few sympathizers. 
In Marseilles a man named Gaston Crémieux, a kind of local 
Camille Desmoulins, gave trouble. He was arrested and 
shot. At Lyons and St. Etienne there was some rioting. 

During the operations in Paris a certain number of the 
chiefs of the Commune were taken prisoner and put to death. 
These included Varlin, Rigault, Moreau and Milliére. Only 
one was killed on the barricades, Delescluze. As we have 
already said, the majority made their escape. Spain and 
Belgium refused to receive them. London, it is hardly 
necessary to say, welcomed them with open arms, and for 
years the purlieus of Leicester Square and Soho were haunted 
by murderers like Eudes and Pilotell Why a foreign 
anarchist assassin should be considered sacrosanct in Eng- 
land, while native murderers like Crippen and Peace are 
hanged, it is difficult to say. It would be an interesting 
subject of inquiry to what extent the British system of 
offering asylum to terrorists has tended to increase the 
output of Bolshevikism in the world. Some may think 
that our system is, to say the least, open to criticism. 

The Commune, even from a Bolshevik point of view, 
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was a miserable failure. It accomplished nothing but 
murder and destruction. It was the negation of Democracy 
and of Liberty. At a moment when France was crushed 
by a foreign invader, a few irresponsible adventurers seized 
the power for their own selfish ends. Their action cost 
their country thousands of lives and millions of pounds in 
treasure. According to their blasphemous formula they 
set out to reach the Promised Land through a Red Sea of 
blood. They indeed waded in blood, but the only régime 
they succeeded in setting up was one of delirium tremens, 
as their hero Rossel himself admits. 

A similar orgy of bloodshed and robbery is proceeding 
in Russia on a scale compared to which the horrors of the 
Commune seem negligible. And yet there are “ advanced ” 
thinkers who would wish tc introduce this pandemonium 
into Western Europe! 


EvELYN GRANT DuFF 


THE SECRETS OF NAPOLEON 


Rounp the name of Napoleon has gathered legend and 
myth, yet like men of to-day he was but a human being, 
endowed with the frailties of human nature, though possessing, 
beyond the normal, a genius not only for commanding men 
but for obtaining from them results which at times border 
on the miraculous. 

Much has been written of this greatest of soldiers; so 
much indeed that the student, in bewilderment, is apt to 
imagine that genius is a pure gift of God and that to seek 
its sources is as impossible as the search after the philo- 
sopher’s stone. This I believe is not so, and even in a few 
pages I feel it is possible at least to outline the main secrets 
of his successes, and that it is equally possible for such 
of us as are endowed with a little intelligence, not to equal 
or excel this greatest cf great captains, but in some small 
way to emulate him. I intend, therefore, firstly to consider 
his character, especially during the early years of his life, 
before his successes obliterate our vision by the glory they 
cast around him. 

On August 15, 1769, he was born in somewhat remark- 
able circumstances. His mother, a woman of activity and 
ambition, whilst assisting at the /féte of the Assumption at 
Ajaccio, feeling that her time was at hand, hastened home, 
but, unable to reach her bedroom, gave birth to the future 
Emperor of France in her parlour, on a rug embroidered 
with characters. taken from the Jliad. This, at the time 
in question, may have been accepted as a propitious omen, 
and such was certainly needed, for Napoleon was one of a 
large family, his parents were poor, and his future depended 
on what he could make it. Circumstances were against 
success, but with the will which he inherited from his mother 
he was destined to enslave all circumstances and to convert 
them into staunch vassals for his own purpose. | 

His early childhood is obscure: little is known con- 
cerning it. At the age of ten we find him at the military 
school of Brienne. On account of his pride, firmness 
and lack of means his companions nicknamed him “‘ The 
Spartan,” and their treatment of him, which was none 
too considerate, only stimulated his determination to excel 
them all. In 1784, young Bonaparte was transferred as a 
gentleman cadet to the military school in Paris, and, in the 
succeeding year, he received the following report: 
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Reserved and laborious, he is more fond of study than of pleasure ; he likes 
to read good authors ; is very diligent in abstract sciences, but is little inquiring 
in others. He knows mathematics and geography thoroughly ; is silent and 
loves solitude ; is obstinate, haughty and exceptionally given to egoism ; talks 
little, is energetic in his answers, prompt in action; is ambitious and striving 
for all things. This young man is worthy of being favoured. 


Knowing what we do of Napoleon, this report lays 
before us more than one of the secrets of his career. He 
is silent and meditative, somewhat of a dreamer, but of: 
dreams built on facts, dreams of great projects and of no 
cloud castles—dreams which, however imaginative to others, 
were destined tc him to come true. Later on in life he once 
said to Roederer : 


If I appear to be always ready to reply to everything, it is because, before 
undertaking anything, I have meditated for a long time—I have foreseen 
what might happen. -It is not a spirit which suddenly reveals to me what I 
have to say or do in a circumstance unexpected by others—it is reflection, 
meditation. 


This concentration of mind endowed him with a self- 
assurance which at times bordered on the arrogant. Before 
her marriage with him, Josephine tells us that he possessed 
a breadth of knowledge and liveliness of mind and “ under- 
stood the thoughts of others almost before they speak.” 
Further, she tells us that Bonaparte said to her: ‘ Think 
you that I need influence in order to rise? All will some 
day be happy when I give them mine. My sword is at 
my side, and with it I will go far.”’ This was said but 
shortly after his famous “whiff of grape-shot” at the 
Tuileries on October 14, 1795, which was the direct cause 
of his meeting his future wife ; for a few days later a boy, 
named Eugéne Beauharnais, had visited Bonaparte and 
had begged him that his dead father’s sword, which had 
been taken away from him, might be returned. Napoleon, 
touched by the lad’s gallantry, agreed, and later on Madame 
Josephine de Beauharnais thanked him in person for his 
kindness. This was their first meeting. 

His arrogance was in many ways but the outward 
expression of his firmness of character, which he considered 
to be the first quality of a soldier. Conventionalism and 
make-beliefs awoke it. When the Emperor Francis, in 
order to propitiate him, concocted a pedigree of the Bona- 
parte family, Napoleon turned on him and said: “I attach 
no price to these old parchments. My nobility dates only 
from Montenotte and the 18th Brumaire. I prefer to be 
the founder rather than the descendant of an illustrious 
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race.” At heart he was essentially truthful, but his truth- 
fulness was tempered by his common sense, for he knew 
well the power and utility of a lie, and never hesitated to 
make use of one if it would further his cause. When he 
lied, as he frequently did in his Bulletins, it was with a 
purpose, and that purpose was seldom to shield himself, 
for, both morally and physically, his courage was quite 
exceptional. At Toulon, in 1793, he personally super- 
intended and served the guns of a battery within pistol- 
shot of the enemy, a battery so raked by fire that he could 
not induce the gunners to man it until he had named it 
the ‘Redoute des Hommes Sans Peur.” At Lodi his 
inordinate bravery earned him the name of the “ P’tit 
Caporal,” and at Arcola he led the assault because he felt 
that his personal example was demanded in order to secure 
victory. At this last-mentioned battle his physical bravery 
was only excelled by his moral courage, for it may with 
truth be said that he won Arcola on his nerves. All was 
lost, he felt it, yet he would not acknowledge it. . He ordered 
Josephine to leave Milan and retire to Genoa. He prepared 
for a general retreat to the Mincio, and then, luring the 
superior Austrian forces into the swamps of the Alpon, in 
a three days’ battle he defeated them and in triumph 
entered Verona. His secret here was that he refused to 
accept circumstances as they appeared to others and even 
to himself; he did not defy them: he realized that they 
were too strong; he did not avoid them, for the only way 
he could have done so would have been to have withdrawn. 
In place, he went into alliance with them, and turned them 
to his own advantage. At Arcola, perhaps more so than 
in any of his other battles, his famous saying, “‘ Men are 
nothing; it is one man who counts,’ was most truly 
exemplified. 

The rapidity of his movements—movements of thoughts 
and action—was utterly bewildering to his enemies. He 
himself said : 


‘*When at the dead of night a good idea flashes through my brain, the order 
is given in a quarter of an hour, and in half an hour it is being carried out by 
the outposts.” (After Lodi,) in his nightly rounds he met a bivouac of 
prisoners, where was a talkative old Hungarian officer, of whom he asked how 
their affairs were going. The old captain could not help admitting that they 
went ill: ‘‘ but,” he added, ‘‘ there is no longer means of understanding any- 
thing about it. We have to do with a young general, who is sometimes before 
us, sometimes in our rear, then again on our flanks; we never know how we 
ought to place ourselves. This way of making war is insupportable and 
violates every usage !” 
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So also probably thought Wurmser and Alvinzi; they 
yearned to get back to real soldiering. 

Having examined, in some small way, the character of 
the man as traceable in certain of his actions, I will next 
turn to his science of war and dissect it in order to discover 
its principles, and then, later on, attempt to show how he 
applied his art when leading his officers and men. 

“The Little Corporal has discovered a new means of 
making war,” said his soldiers ; “‘ he makes more use of our 
legs than of our arms.”’ True in its way, for no man under- 
stood better the value of a military minute, this was not 
one of his great secrets; possibly his greatest was the 
following, as he himself divulged: “‘ The secret in war does 
not lie in the legs; it resides entirely in the brain that sets 
the legs in motion. An army may make forced marches 
all through the campaign ; it will yet be lost if the direction 
of these marches is faulty.’? Napoleon’s first principle of 
war was that of the objective, the goal which the Commander- 
in-Chief, not his Staff or a committee of generals or poli- 
ticians, selected. Once again it was the man who counted, 
and the men, however influential they might be, were nothing. 
His objective was a definite, concrete fact, his plan a fluid 
which shaped itself to circumstances and only crystallized 
in victory. His objective was the enemy’s main and most 
vital army. In 1797 he himself said: ‘“‘ Many good generals 
exist in Europe, but they see too many things at once; I 
see but one thing, and that is the masses ; I seek to destroy 
them, sure that the minor matters will fall of them- 
selves.” 

‘“* Let only one command in war: several minds weaken 
an army,” words written by Machiavelli, were well under- 
stood by Napoleon. Once he had selected his objective 
his plan began to take form. ‘The most difficult thing,” 
he said, ‘“‘is to discover the enemy’s plans and to detect 
the truth in all the reports one receives; the remainder 
only requires common sense; it is a bout of fisticuffs, and 
the more blows you get in, the better it is for you.” His 
plan, almost consistently throughout all his campaigns, 
was based on his second great principle—the offensive. 
The battle, the crucial act of war, was ever uppermost in 
his mind. Whilst others slept he thought, whilst others 
talked he acted; but it was always the plan and the 
materialization of the plan on which he meditated. During 
his Jena campaign he wrote from the Imperial Head- 
quarters at Auma at 4 am. on October 12, 1806, to 
Marshal Lannes as follows: 
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All the letters intercepted prove that the enemy have lost their head They 
hold councils day and night, and do not know what measure to take. As you 
see, my army is united, and I bar their way to Dresden and Berlin. 

Our art at present consists in attacking everything we encounter, in order 
to beat the enemy in detail and whilst they are uniting their forces. When 
I say we must attack everything we encounter, I mean we must attack every- 
thing that is on the move, and not in a position which makes it too strong. 


Napoleon, certainly in his younger days, was no believer 
in battles of mutual physical attrition. His strategy first 
dealt the enemy a moral blow, and under the cover of the 
demoralization resulting, he followed up this blow with a 
physical offensive against some weak spot. His attacks 
were operations founded on cunning rather than on brute 
force. This desire to protect his army against unnecessary 
losses, which would inevitably reduce the value of his 
military minutes—his strategical coinage—was his third 
great principle: the principle of security. Roederer, in 
his Memoirs, tells us that the Emperor once said to him: 


No man is more pusillanimous than I when I draw up a military plan. I 
exaggerate every danger and every evil possible under the circumstances, I 
am in quite a painful state of agitation. That does not prevent me appearing 
very calm before those who surround me. I am like a woman in travail. But 
when I have come to a resolution everything is forgotten, except that which 
may lead to its attainment. 


At Arcola, as we have seen, he made ready for a with- 
drawal, but this in no way impeded his offensive, because 
in this battle, as in many others, he saw that the defensive 
is necessarily a part of every offensive action and that to 
guard is but a fuller determination to thrust. 

Having secured his offensive, his one idea was to deliver 
a knock-out blow. At St. Helena he said to Gourgaud: 


To tell the truth, what has won me so many battles is that, on the eve of the 
fight, instead of giving an order to diverge, I converged all my forces on the 
point that I wished to force and massed them there. I overthrew that which 
was before me, for naturally it was a weak point. 


In these few words, if, for a moment, we meditate on 
them, we shall discover two more principles of war which 
Napoleon applied over and over again: the principle of mass 
or concentration and the principle of economy of force. 
When he struck, he struck for a decision, therefore with 
the maximum available strength against a point of minimum 
resistance ; and it is interesting to remember that normally 
he attempted to create this “soft spot” through forcing 
the enemy to conform to his strategy, as happened again 
and again in his Italian campaigns of 1796-7, and notably 
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during the Jena campaign; or, if this were not possible, 
then to do so tactically, as at Wagram and Ligny. Mass 
and economy of force were the backbone of his well-secured 
offensive plan directed against not only the enemy’s main 
army but against a weak spot in this army, created either 
by gun and musket or by movement. Movement was his 
sixth great principle. 

I have already made mention of the bewildering effect 
of his movements on the mind of the Austrian soldiers 
of 1796-7. To Napoleon, loss of time was a crime, 
On March 20, 1806, he wrote to his brother Joseph: ‘‘ Loss 
of time is irreparable in war; the excuses made are always 
bad, for operations come to nothing only through delays.” 
To Soult he wrote on October 12, 1805: “If the enemy 
is not at Memmingen, descend to us like lightning”; and 


~ to Masséna, at the date of the battle of Landshut: ‘“‘ You 


see at a glance that never did circumstances demand a more 
active and rapid movement than this... . activity, 
activity, swiftness, I commend to you!” When, during 
the Jena campaign, the Duke of Brunswick received news 
of the arrival of the French at Naumberg, he exclaimed in 
bewilderment: ‘‘ But they cannot fly!” Ségur, in his 
Memoirs, well describes the effect of this onrush: it threw 
the enemy “into the uncertainty and trouble of the un- 
foreseen, into the disorder of counter-orders and counter- 
movements, in which the scheme as a whole was lost, in 
which time was wasted, and in which nothing was done 
opportunely, whilst on the other hand, everything having 
been settled in advance, number, time, attack, every advan- 
tage was on our side.” 

From the above we see that the rapidity of Napoleon’s 
movements not only facilitated an opportune massing of 
his troops, but also enabled them efiectively to surprise 
the enemy once this massing had been accomplished. We 
should realize, therefore, that there are two readings to 
Napoleon’s famous saying: “It may be that I shall lose 
a battle, but I shall never lose a minute.” This surprising 
of the enemy, particularly under the form of the strategic 
surprise, was the seventh great principle of the Emperor’s. 

Ultimately, when we examine Napoleon’s various plans 
of campaigns, we find running throughout them all a definite 
system of co-operation, not so much between the arms as 
between the masses—the army corps and divisions com- 
posing them. It is a strategic rather than a tactical co- 
operation, for above all Napoleon was a master oi strategy ; 
as a tactician he frequently failed, but his strategy nearly 
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always made good his tactical deficits, the most notable 
exception to this being his final campaign which ended 
in Waterloo, during which, though he completely out- 
manceuvred Wellington and Blicher, he ultimately sustained 
an irretrievable defeat at the hands of a more cunning 
tactician. 

His organ of co-operation was his brain and not his 
Staff, as we shall soon see. “Keep strictly to the orders 
which I give you; I alone know what I must do,” he once 
said to Berthier. His system was a centralized one; in 
fact, he did not trust his subordinates, and consequently 
allowed them little latitude. He was probably right in so 
doing, for when his subordinates—and most of them had 
risen from the ranks during the days of the Revolution— 
were left to their own initiative they more frequently than 
not were defeated. The one principle which, under its 
tactical interpretation, Napoleon sometimes failed to apply, 
both through force of circumstances as well as through 
his inherent egotism and contempt for others, was this 
principle of co-operation. Where he was, victory shone; 
but where he was not, the battlefield was usually hazy. 
As he generally was at the decisive point this defect was 
minimized, but had he in his latter years possessed half a 
dozen marshals of the stamp of Davout, Lannes or Desaix, 
it is quite possible that he would never have ended his 
days in St. Helena. 

Having now dealt with a few of the secrets of Napoleon 
as a commander, the scientist of war, I will turn to him 
as a leader, the artist, and seek to discover how he handled 
the human element in his armies. 

Amongst his generals he had neither confidant nor 
friend; they were but mere tools which he made use of as 
long as they served his purposes; even Davout he called 

‘an ass,” and Berthier he treated like a typewriter. He 
had an unassuming contempt for them all and seldom 
disguised it. At times, in fact, he rather enjoyed their 
noticing it; besides, there was a certain wisdom in so doing, 
for, as is usual with men of common origin, they were 
extremely jealous of each other, and Napoleon’s outspoken- 
ness was apt to form a rather beneficial corrective to their 
plebeianism. On assuming his first important command, 
in 1796, Taine gives us the following example of his 
behaviour to his subordinates: 


The Generals of Division, amongst others Augereau, a sort of swashbuckler, 
uncouth and heroic, proud of his height and his bravery, arrive at the Staff 
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quarters very badly disposed towards the little upstart dispatched them from 
Paris. On the strength of the description of him that has been given them, 
Augereau is inclined to be insolent and insuberdinate ; a favourite of Barras, 
a general who owes his rank to the events of Vendémiaire, who has won his 
grade by street-fighting, who is looked upon as bearish, because he is always 
thinking in solitude, of poor aspect, and with the reputation of a mathema- 
tician and dreamer. They are introduced, and Bonaparte keeps them waiting. 
At last he appears, girt with his sword ; he puts on his hat, explains the measures 
he has taken, gives his orders and dismisses them. Augereau has remained 
silent ; it is only when he is outside that he regains his self-possession and is 
able to deliver himself of his customary oaths. He admits with Masséna that 
this little devil of a general has inspired him with awe ; he cannot understand 
the ascendancy by which from the very first he has felt himself overwhelmed. 


Napoleon was then but twenty-six, and as he grew 
older he only changed in so far that he became more and 
more autocratic, until he ended by becoming an absolute 
despot. Méneval tells us that: 


Berthier, Talleyrand and many others did not give an order or write a 
dispatch which had not been dictated by Napoleon. He took not only the 
initiative in thought, but also attended personally to the details of every piece 
of business. ... His genius, superhuman in its activity, carried him away : 
he felt he possessed the means and the time to manage everything ... in 
reality it was he who did everything. 


Napoleon was not only Commander-in-Chief, but also 
his own General Staff; he saw to everything personally. 
The plans of campaign were his plans, the changes in them 
were his changes. ‘‘ Night is the work-time for a General- 
in-Chief,’” he once said, and whilst others slept he was 
carrying out the routine work of his army; in fact, he was 
his own Chief Staff Officer. It must not, however, be in- 
ferred from this that Napoleon did not make full use of 
his Staff; he did: he used them as liaison officers, reporters, 
messengers and for purposes of reconnaissance. The Staff 
collected the information and the Emperor digested it. 
Colonel Vachée writes: ‘‘No one had any idea of regular 
work; there was no fixed hour for anything; everything 
happened unexpectedly and everyone had to be ready to 
fulfil his task immediately.”” Another of the duties of the 
Staff was to see that the Emperor’s orders were carried 
out. As to this work Napoleon was most emphatic. In 
1812 he wrote to Berthier: “‘ Orders are nothing unless 
one is sure that they are carried out”; and he knew full 
well that his army needed watching, for it was never, in 
the modern sense, a highly disciplined force. 

Tyrant to his Staff, he was nevertheless father of his 
army and brother to the rank and file. Living in an in- 
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tensely democratic age, he led his troops by moral per- 
suasion rather than by force of discipline; he discovere 
their weaknesses and appealed to their vanity and cupidity’ 
Always amongst them when in cantonments, when in 
bivouac, before and after battle, he cultivated a sixth sense 
which enabled him spontaneously to understand what his 
men could and could not do, and so what by rule and regu- 
lation was impossible to others was, through the heart, 
easy to him. On taking over command of the Army of 
Italy, on March 27, 1796, his first special order to his boot- 
less rabble electrified it into life, hope and action. 


Soldiers! You are naked, ill-fed (he cries); the Government owes you 
much, it can give you nothing. Your patience, the courage you exhibit in 
the midst of these rocks, are admirable, but they bring you no glory ; no lustre 
is reflected on you. I will lead you into the most fertile plains of the world. 
Rich provinces, great cities, will be in your power; there you shall find honour, 
fame and riches. Soldiers of Italy, shall courage or constancy fail you ?— 
BONAPARTE. 


Here we find an appeal to glory and to wealth, the two 
moral ‘controllers of that desire for personal distinction 
which lives in the heart of every healthy man. Nor were 
these empty words, for he gave them glory and wealth, and 
ever set them an example of courage which impelled them 
to renewed efforts. 


In the course of his daily reviews (writes Colonel Vachée) he questioned 
the soldiers, asked them their names, the enumeration of their campaigns and~ 
wounds, showed particular attention to veterans by a friendly pat on the cheek 
or a pinch of the ear, spoke to them as he would to old comrades, and thee’d 
and thou’d with a familiarity that charmed them. “It is thus,” said he, 
“that men are led.” 


Under the Emperor punishment was only resorted to 
when a general example was deemed necessary. In place 
of a code of punishments to deter his men from breaking 
the regulations, Napoleon instituted a system of rewards 
which enticed them to maintain them, and, further, made it 
worth their while to do so. His system was both a common- 
sense and a human one. He established the Legion of 
Honour because, as he said: ““I defy you to show me an 
ancient or modern republic in which there were no dis- 
tinctions. You call these baubles—well, it is with baubles 
men are led.”” These “ baubles” he distributed publicly on 
parade, at a banquet, or on the battlefield, in such a way 
that they endowed the receivers with a moral superiority ; 
they were emblems not so much of work accomplished as 
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of the future responsibilities Napoleon personally expected 
of the recipients. 

As his system of rewards stimulated the imagination 
of his men to still greater deeds than those they had per- 
formed, so did his method of punishment appeal to the 
sense of honour in the delinquents. When, in 1796, the 
39th and 85th Regiments retired in panic towards Rivoli, 
Napoleon, in place of resorting to bullet or lash, assembled 
them and said: 


Soldiers, I am not pleased with you. You have shown neither discipline, 
nor constancy, nor bravery. No position could rally you. The 39th and 
85th, you are not French soldiers. Chief of the Staff, have inscribed on their 
flags, ‘‘ They no longer belong to the Army of Italy.” 


The result of these words was that these regiments 
demanded to be placed in the van of the next attack. 
Napoleon placed them there, and they covered themselves 
with glory. 

Here once again we see the astonishing insight of this 
remarkable man. His object was not to vindicate an order 
disobeyed, but to win the next battle. These two regi- 
ments had shamefully abandoned him, but this did not 
deter him from his objective—to beat the enemy next time 
he met them; he, therefore, in his punishments as in his 
rewards, endowed his soldiers, however cowardly they had 
behaved, with an invincible faith in their power to accom- 
plish victory. 

When finally we have analysed his system of leadership 
and laid bare its secrets, we find that the greatest moral 
impulse in his army was derived from his own prestige. 
To the private soldier, however humble, he was a super- 
private as well as a super-general. His army was one great 
company, and he was head and captain of this company. 
He not only led them in battle, but led them in the routine 
of everyday life. He was ever with them and amongst them, 
sharing their dangers and toils; and surely one of the most 
remarkable pictures in his career, even more remarkable 
than serving the guns at Toulon, bearing the standard at 
Lodi or leading the assault at Arcola, is the picture of him 
standing, both as Emperor of France and as the “ P’tit 
Caporal,” in the ravine at Jena, torch in hand, lighting 
the work of his gunners as they laboured to extricate their 
pieces. Fortunately for France, fortunately for the world, 
for humanity and posterity, this torch morally has never 
been extinguished. Burning low at times, it blazed forth 
in 1914 into a pillar of flame and lit in the heart of France 
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that “‘sacred fire”? of victory which burnt fiercely during 
the four years of the most desperate contest in history. 
True at length had come the words of Byron: 


Farewell to thee, France !—but when Liberty rallies 

Once more in thy regions, remember me then— 

The violet still grows in the depth of thy valleys ; 

Though wither’d, thy tear will unfold it again— 

Yet, yet I may baffle the. hosts that surround us, 

And yet may thy heart leap awake to my voice— 

There are links which must break in the chain that has bound us, 
Then turn thee and call on the Chief of thy choice ! 


J. F. C. FULLER 
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GENERAL SMUTS AND THE EMPIRE 


FoR some vears past, with an increasing degree of atten- 
tion, the relationship between the Dominions of Great 
Britain has been the subject of discussion throughout the 
Empire. Statesmen and leader-writers have given promi- 
nence to the topic, adorning it with flowers of rhetoric if 
they have not contributed much in the way of illumination. 
Serious journals have opened their pages to writers repre- 
senting every shade of opinion, and many excellent books 
have been produced, in which the growth and _ present 
position of the Empire have been traced and analysed 
and solutions suggested of the urgent problem that lies 
before us. By this time, therefore, the mud should have 
pretty well settled. One might reasonably have supposed 
that the issues had emerged and been clearly realized: 
that while opinions must necessarily be divided a basis 
has been established, and a vocabulary settled, for dis- 
cussion, without time being wasted by meaningless or 
unnecessary generalities. Yet it seems that dry light is 
still wanted. Statements are constantly being made which 
betray an extraordinary mistiness of thought, even in 
quarters which ought to be well informed and upon matters 
concerning which there is no real room for difference of 
opinion. A conspicuous example is furnished by the views 
expressed by General Smuts on the subject of Dominion 
sovereignty, and when we examine the doctrine so vigor- 
ously and earnestly expounded by the distinguished South 
African leader, it is hard to believe that a mind so able, 
aided by actual experience in world politics, should be 
capable of such looseness and cloudiness of thought, not 
to call it an actual obliquity of mental vision. The subject 
is a large one, and it is not proposed to examine the doctrine 
here in detail, or to attempt a statement of all the arguments 
against it. What is intended is simply to indicate some 
of the less obvious consequences involved, and to draw 
attention to certain points which are fatal to the view 
expressed by General Smuts, but which, so far as the writer 
is aware, have not been adverted to—certainly not empha- 
sized—in the voluminous literature dealing with the Imperial 
Constitution. 

The South African Prime Minister has made his position 
plain beyond the possibility of misunderstanding. Not 
content with the proposition that the Dominions are auto- 
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nomous within the Empire in the conduct of their domestic 
affairs, he asserts that in foreign affairs they have now 
acquired a new international status, which has been recog- 
nized by the signatories of the Treaty of Versailles: that 
in foreign relations they now act and speak for themselves 
as sovereign bodies, and without their consent are no longer 
bound by the acts of State done by the so-called Imperial 
Government. In his opinion nothing but the form of 
dependence remains, and the Empire has developed into a 
commonwealth in which the members are all free and 
equal, joined together only by the constitutional bond of 
the monarchy. This view he expressed in the House of 
Assembly last year, and he crystallized it later in one sen- 
tence in the course of a speech at Pretoria on December 3rd, 
when, after saying that the international status of the 
Dominions was now recognized, and that in future they 
have, in_ principle, authority in their international rela- 
tions, he stated that “if war is to affect them, they must 
declare it; if peace is made in respect to them, they have 
to sign it.” 

If this view is correct, the various Dominions and the 
Mother Country are now no more united than were England 
and Hanover under George I. They have become a mere 
congeries of separate and independent States which happen 
to have the same person as their constitutional sovereign, 
and are bound together only by a feeling of kinship, by 
community of interests and by a more or less effective 
liaison which makes cohesion in the larger matters of foreign 
affairs likely for some time to come. The unity of the 
Empire has ceased, and its place has been taken by a proba- 
bility of unanimity, the result of a kind of entente cordiale 
between the former component parts. For General Smuts 


clearly means that the legal tie has been dissolved, that , 


there is now complete equality and a power of independent 
international action. His statement is not one of the 
policy which should be pursued; it is meant to be a state- 
ment of the present position, and as such it is demon- 
strably false. 

It ought to be unnecessary now to repeat the elementary 
statement that so far as Great Britain and Ireland are 
concerned the King acts, and necessarily acts, upon the 
advice of his British Ministers. This is so both in domestic 
and foreign affairs. No matter how ready and anxious 
the Mother Country may be to take the opinion and consult 
the wishes of the Dominions, no matter how perfect the 
machinery for consultation may be made or how powerful 
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may be the influence exercised by Greater Britain, it is 
obvious that in the last resort it is the opinion of the 
British Cabinet that must prevail upon all questions of 
war, peace and diplomacy. It follows that—both in law 
and in fact—the Home Government in declaring war or 
making peace or entering into a treaty may quite con- 
ceivably act without the approval, or even against the 
wishes, of one or more of the self-governing Dominions. 
The contingency is unlikely, having regard to the preserit 
state of opinion, but it is possible, and the possibility is 
implicitly admitted in General Smuts’s statements. War 
against Germany was declared without consultation of the 
Dominions, because no consultation was possible, and the 
same position might conceivably arise again. The treaty 
may possibly be renewed, notwithstanding Dominion objec- 
tions, because consultation may fail to produce unanimity. 
General Smuts would no doubt admit all this, for his doctrine 
asserts the independence of Great Britain equally with 
the independence of South Africa and the other self-govern- 
ing Dominions. He insists, however, that although Great 
Britain may so declare war or enter into a treaty of peace, 
the declaration or the treaty, as the case may be, does not 
bind a Dominion without that Dominion’s consent. Putting 
the matter in the bluntest way, this is to assert that part 
of the Empire may be at war while other parts are not. 
Nor does he mean simply that a Dominion may decide for 
itself how much or how little it will help in the prosecution 
of a war. What he says with such emphasis and what his 
words must mean is that we have acquired a new inter- 
national “ status,” and “ status,” it need scarcely be pointed 
out, is quite different from, and independent of, influence, 
importance or power. His doctrine is thus another, and 
more definitely expressed, form of that heresy—common in 
Canada before the war and beginning again to reassert 
itself—that a Dominion may remain neutral in a war in which 
Great Britain is engaged but of which the Dominion does 
not approve. In passing, it may be remarked that the 
doctrine necessarily involves the proposition that a Dominion 
may declare and remain at war while Great Britain is at 
peace, though none of those who assert the sovereignty of 
the Dominions has yet had the hardihood to advance so 
extreme a proposition in express terms. 

Now, a very small amount of clear thinking will show 
that, notwithstanding the increased stature and importance 
of the Overseas Dominions, notwithstanding their partici- 
pation in the Conference of Versailles and their admission 
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as Members of the League of Nations, their legal position 
is unchanged, and cannot be changed withcut a deliberate 
formal and positive act, dissolving the tie that still binds 
us together. 

That tie is a light one, but it is still a real one, and 
one of its consequences is that when the King declares war 
all his Dominions are at war: when he makes peace we 
of the Dominions are at peace. The Empire speaks to the 
other Powers as one body, though many bodies may help 
in the shaping of the message. The King cannot say one 
thing as constitutional sovereign of Great Britain and 
another as constitutional sovereign of Canada or South 
Africa. Each Dominion is doubtless free to give or refuse 
its active help, but even though it elects to remain inactive, 
war regulates its relations with the belligerent State, war 
regulates its relations with Britain, and war affects the 
relations between its subjects and those of the other party 
to the war. It is idle for General Smuts or anyone else to 
imagine that he can alter this by asserting that we have 
mysteriously acquired a new “status,” and that if war is 
to affect us we must declare it. He cannot escape the 
fact that war declared by Great Britain alone does affect 
us, not merely in theory but in fact. 

It affects us internationally. The enemy may treat 
our commerce as enemy commerce, and no prize court or 
tribunal in the world will deny his right to do so or grant 
us any redress. The enemy may treat our commerce as 
enemy commerce, and the odds are enormous that he will 
do so. Underlying the notion that a Dominion may be at 
peace while England is at war there is, of course, the tacit 
assumption that England’s adversary may be disposed to 
recognize the Dominion’s neutrality and grant us_ the 
privileges accorded to neutral trade and shipping. This, 
however, is an enormous assumption, when we consider 
the wide extent of those privileges, and it is hard to 
imagine a war in which British ships will be liable to 
capture while African, Canadian, Australian or New Zealand 
ships will be treated as neutral vessels. But even if we 
admit the bare possibility of such a condition of affairs, 
with all the practical difficulties that easily suggest them- 
selves, there is the greater probability that the enemy 
would decline to discriminate between the various portions 
of the Empire, and he would undoubtedly be within his 
international rights in attacking our commerce. It is no 
use replying that we should at once treat the capture of 
our vessels as a casus belli. The state of war, with the 
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legal consequences attaching to it, would have already been 
in existence. 

Nor is this all. There is a second aspect of the matter 
which is equally indisputable and conclusive. Let us 
assume that the almost incredible is achieved: that as 
the price of keeping us out of the fight the belligerent is 
prepared to accord to us the large measure possessed by a 
neutral of immunity from interference. In order to retain 
that privilege, we must then faithfully abstain from giving 
aid to either party in the prosecution of the war. To take 
one practical point, we must not coal or provision British 
warships, and we must not afford them the shelter of our 
harbours. If we do not observe this duty we at once cease 
to be neutrals. It follows that, according to the new evangel 
preached by General Smuts, we have the right to exclude 
British warships from our territorial waters. Not only 
would the exercise of this right be a declaration of ‘inde- 
pendence, an act of secession from the Empire, but the 
mere assertion that the right exists amounts to the same 
thing, and one asks in vain for any authority for so startling 
a legal proposition. If it be true—if we have indeed cast 
off even the light bond that binds us—then it is surely a 
mockery to talk about a commonwealth or the constitu- 
tional bond of the kingship. The Smuts dogma is thus 
either false, or it is plain secession masked by a sentimental 
phrase. It is not a mere preaching of secession; it is a 
declaration that secession has been accomplished, in which 
case even General Smuts can hardly contend that the 
King can remain the constitutional sovereign of each of 
the independent States, or that we can still retain a common 
flag as emblem and declaration of our nationality. 

There is yet a third point which is fatal to the assertion 
that if war is declared we have to declare it. Let us turn 
from international considerations to the municipal, or 
domestic, law of our own land. Under that law, whether 
we actively engage in a war or not, that is to say, whether 
we give or withhold men, munitions and money for its 
prosecution, the existence of a state of war has certain 
practical legal consequences for us. For example (to put 
the matter broadly), existing contracts with enemy subjects 
are either annulled or suspended, and we may. no longer 
lawfully trade with them or make contracts which will be 
enforced or recognized in the Courts. This in itself is an 
important principle, and the secondary consequences are 
very far-reaching. Not only may we find the question of 
legality or illegality directly in issue between parties to the 
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contract, but there are almost innumerable ways in which 
the issue may indirectly concern the trading and business 
community. Now suppose Great Britain to be at war 
with another Power. Would not her enemies be our enemies 
for the purposes of our own domestic laws? Upon what 
authority could our Courts give effect to or recognize con- 
tracts between Dominion subjects and England’s enemies? 
No vague and splendid declamations by politicians, even 
by responsible Ministers, would be accepted. It would be 
idle to quote every Prime Minister throughout the Empire 
as asserting that we are now independent, and that as we 
had not declared war we were not at war and so had no 
enemies. Some better authority than these brave words 
would be required by Judges who have sworn allegiance 
to the King and are bound to administer the law of the 
land. A Dominion’s powers are derived from its charter, 
contained in an Act of the Imperial! Parliament. However 
much conventions may overlay it, the Act conferring the 
Constitution is the basis of its legal rights, and so far as 
the Courts are concerned an Act of the Imperial Parliament 
is required to enlarge them. In no other way can a new 
status be acquired which will be recognized by His Majesty’s 
Judges. Other instances might be enumerated in which 
our position as citizens is affected in a practical way by 
the existence of a state of war, but that selected here is 
surely sufficient to show up the falsity of the statement 
that if war is to affect us we must declare it. 

Nor is it conceivable that the ratification of the Peace 
of Versailles would be construed as having effected the 
momentous change which it is alleged has been made in 
our legal position. The duties of citizenship of the Empire 
cannot be disclaimed in so indirect a fashion. Looking at 
the matter from the other side, our rights as British subjects 
cannot be taken away by doubtful implication and without 
direct reference to the people either here or at home. If 
we are to become independent, it must be either by an 
Act of the Imperial Parliament—a step which would never 
be taken save at our own request—-or by a declaration of 
independence made effective by the de facto exercise of 
sovereign powers or by clearly expressed recognition on the 
part of the Mother Country. We cannot have drifted into 
a new status because a number cf plenipotentiaries, even 
though our own were included, have used a new form of 
treaty-making without appreciating—apparently without 
considering—-the anomalies to which it might give rise, 
or because our Parliaments have subsequently ratified their 
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action. It would indeed be an ironical stroke of fate if 
the League of Nations should not only fail to achieve the 
objects for which it was formed, but should be found to 
have had the indirect effect of dissolving the British 
Commonwealth. 

The issue raised by General Smuts is not an academic 
one, nor is it one which can be long evaded. Whether 
constitutional questions appear or not upon the agenda 
paper for the Conference of Prime Ministers to be held in 
June, this question will emerge and call for an answer unless 
there is perfect unanimity upon the practical questions 
which will come up for discussion. If—to take but one 
example—there should happen to be a strong difference of 
opinion regarding renewal of the treaty with Japan, the 
question will instantly arise and a debate be precipitated 
as to the position of a Dominion whose representative dis- 
agrees with the decision which may ultimately be arrived 
at by the British Cabinet. It is therefore important that 
there should be no cloudiness of thought, no slurring of 
essential matters. Such utterances as those here considered 
might be safely disregarded if they came from a less con- 
spicuous source, but the distinction and Imperial experience 
of the speaker lend them a weight which makes them 
dangerous. They are unnecessary, because on the one 
hand no Dominion can yet stand alone, and on the other 
there is not the slightest risk of the rights of the Dominions 
being denied or overlooked. They are untrue, because, as 
we have seen, they ignore the real~ though light bonds 
which still unite the members of our Commonwealth. But, 
worst of all, they are misleading, because the assertion of 
independence is obscured and softened by the suggestion 
of a bond of union which, if the main thesis is sound, 
cannot exist. 

In just the same way it is misleading to speak, as General 
Smuts on other occasions has done, about the development 
of an empire into a “ group of partner peoples.” A little 
reflection upon the meaning and incidents of partnership— 
whether it be partnership in a great business or a game of 
snooker—will make it clear that, to insist in one breath 
upon the right of individual action and in the next to talk 
about “‘ partnership,” is a manifestation either of ignorance 
or of an- intention to mislead. 

The present bonds are light indeed. None the less, with 
the growth of the younger nations, they may prove too 
heavy, and in the fullness of time separation may be the 
wisest statesmanship. But if so, let us take the step openly, 
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soberly and understandingly. That we should drift or be 
juggled into independence would be a calamity. That we 
should strive for independence yet hide our aim by empty 
talk about union would be contemptible. On the other 
hand, it may be found possible to devise machinery which, 
without infringing the necessary rights of self-government 
of the component parts of the Empire, will enable them to 
join more closely together for defence and other common 
purposes, and replace the present system of consultation 
by one which will give true representation to the Dominions, 
These, however, are matters upon which consideration must 
be long and scrupulous. In the meantime, the obvious 
policy is to retain the bond of union which already exists, 
to emphasize the community of our interests and the im- 
portance of common action, and to devote our attention 
to improving the machinery of consultation between the 
nations of the Commonwealth until we are ready to take 
the next step in one direction or the other. 


H. DEAN BamMrorpD 
AUCKLAND, NEW ZEALAND, 
March 1921 


